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... NOR SO WIDE AS A CHURCH DOOR ... 
But the opening was enough for the Democratic donkey to squeeze through. And 
the Church was a most significant factor at that (see right). 


BAD DAY FOR LIBERALS AND LABOR 





Conservatives riding high 
after Congressional election 


By Robert E. Light 


HILE LIBERALS and progressives 

wrestled with their consciences over 
the Presidential contest, the conserva- 
tives-reactionaries stole a march on Con- 
gress. Although the Democrats retained 
commanding majorities in both houses, 
measuring Congress as liberals vs. con- 
servatives, the liberals lost ground. The 
coalition of reactionary Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, which has thwart- 
ed social legislation for 15 years, will be 
back in the saddle in both Houses with 
less opposition. 


Many of the House candidates backed 
by unions or singled out for attention by 
liberal groups, including the GUARD- 
IAN, were defeated. Each lost for a 
variety of private reasons. Some were 
beaten by the “soft on communism” 
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charge; Catholics in the Midwest lost 
on the religious issue; some were swept 
aside by a tide for the Presidential can- 
didate of the other party; and some lost 
on local issues. Each could have used 
more active support from the liberal com- 
munity. 


MEYER & JOHNSON OUT: Of the 28 
incumbent Congressmen noted by the 
GUARDIAN (Oct. 10) because they had 
“indicated a break away, however small, 
from the all-out cold war policies of the 
major parties,” ten were defeated. These 
included: George A. Kasem (Calif.), By- 
ron L. Johnson (Colo.), Randall S. Har- 
mon (Ind.), Leonard G. Wolf (Ia.), Roy 
W. Weir (Minn.); John R. Foley (Md.), 
Robert W. Levering (O.), Charles O. Por- 
ter (Ore.), William H. Meyer (Vt.), and 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 





How Kennedy won, 
why it was tight, 
and the road ahead 


By James Aronson 

HE STATISTICS of the 1960 Presi- 

dential election disclose that more 
Americans voted than ever before—the 
total will be about 68,000,000 when the 
final count is in—and that the percent- 
age of voters—63 per cent—was higher 
than at any time since 1920, topping the 
previous peak of 62.7 per cent in 1952 
when Dwight D. Eiscnhower was first 
elected. 


The popular vote was also one of the 
most evenly-divided in history. As the 
GUARDIAN went to press it stood: 

Kennedy 33,834,392 
Nixon . 33,443,168 

Vice President Nixon took 26 states and 
Senator Kennedy 23; Mississippi voted in 
eight unpledged electors. Kennedy had 
332 electoral votes, Nixon 191. 

Thus John Fitzgerald Kennedy at 43 
will become President of the United 
States on Jan. 20, 1961, the first Catholic 
ever to hold the office. 


HOW IT DIVIDED: The less than half of 
one per cent which separates the candi- 
dates indicates that the country split 
right down the middle as far as popular 
preference was concerned: Kennedy took 
all six Middle Atlantic states; split New 
England’s six states with Nixon; took 
most of the South (the Republicans won 
in Virginia, Tennessee and Florida) and 
a few scattered states; lost most of the 
mountain and plains states and Wash- 
ington and Oregon on the West Coast. 
If the voting pattern generally broke into 
urban and rural sectionalism, there were 
some questions: 


Why, for example, did Kennedy win in 
Pennsylvania and lose in Ohio, which has 
similar population pattern and problems? 
The answer here probably lies in better 
campaign organization. Why did Nixon 
win in Oklahoma and lose in the Caro- 


linas, where fundamentalist anti-Catho- 
licism is equally high? Here again the 
answer may be the same. 


THE REASONS WHY: But these ques- 
tions were far overshadowed by the rea- 
sons for the Kennedy triumph. Chief 
among them were these: 

@ The Catholic vote. Even as the Sen- 
ator was hurt by anti-Catholic sentiment 
in the Middle West and in parts of the 
South, he picked up tremendous strength 
in Catholic areas in the industrial North 
and Middle Atlantic. This was the foun- 
dation of his victory. 


@ The Negro vote. GOP chairman 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“The outcome was, of course, 
inevitable - 


Thruston Morton estimated that Nixon 
got only about 10 to 12 per cent of the 
Negro vote, while President Eisenhower 
got about 26 per cent in 1956. 

@ The liberal-progressive vote. Despite 
a@ considerable distaste for the choice of 
Kennedy, and certainly for Senator Johne 


(Continued on Page 3) 





THE ISSUE IS A NATION’S RIGHT TO FREEDOM 





The Congo: The veil of confusion 


By Kumar Goshal 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
NOTHER BITTER DEBATE on the 
Congo in the UN General Assembly 
seemed inevitable as the nine-member 
UN Credentials Committee on Nov. 10 
recommended that the Assembly approve 
the seating of a Congolese delegation 
headed by President Joseph Kasavubu. 
Costa Rica, Haiti, New Zealand, the 
Philippines and Spain voted for the US. 
resolution supporting the Kasavubu del- 
egation; the Soviet Union opposed it, and 
Morocco and the United Arab Republic 
declined to participate on the ground 
that the Assembly the day before had 
voted in favor of Ghana’s proposal to ad- 
journ debate on the Congo question in- 


definitely. 


ISSUE REOPENED: On Sept. 14 the UN 
Security Council refused to seat either 
of the two delegations from the Congo: 
one sent by Premier Patrice Lumumba 
with Cabinet approval and headed by 
Thomas Kanza; the other sent by Kasa- 
vubu and headed by Justin Bomboko. 
Most Afro-Asians supported the first del- 
egation; the U.S. and other NATO allies 
of Belgium favored the second. Both del- 
egations cooled their heels as the Congo 
remained in turmoil. 

Two weeks ago the Afro-Asians re- 
opened the credentials issue after UN 
Secy. Gen. Hammarskjuld agreed to send 
to the Congo a commission of reconcili- 
ation comprising the Asian and African 


is torn aside 


members of his Advisory Committee; on 
Nov. 4 he made public a report by the 
Indian diplomat Rajeswar Dayal, Hame 


marskjold’s 
the Congo. 


Dayal’s report bluntly accused the Bele 
gians of trying to reassert control over 
the Congo, of fomenting internal strife 
and setting up puppet regimes, as in the 
secessionist Katanga province. (For exe 
cerpts from the report, see the GUARD- 
IAN, Nov. 14). The report called the 
present pro-West Congolese “strong man” 
Col. Mobutu a “usurper” and criticized 
the regime he had arbitrarily set up for 
“inefficiency” and “susceptibility to out- 
side [Belgian] influence.” The solution, 


(Continued on Page 14) 


personal representative to 
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"We MATL 
BAG 


I. V. League 


ROSEMEAD, CALIF. 

A bunch of us who packed 
into the High Sierras for two 
wonderful weeks at an altitude 
of 10,700 feet sat around camp 
one day discussing the plight of 
the American people. After some 
good healthy discussion we de- 
cided to launch our own I.V. 
League—‘Independent Voters 
League.” 

We know we must have a 
party for labor, the Negro peo- 
ple, the youth, the small ‘farm- 
er, the independent voter, etc., 
etc., who really have no place 
to go and are doomed in the 
two capitalist parties. 

We felt the “I. V. League” 
would be a catchy, American 
name and would tend to draw 
the independent voter besides all 
the others mentioned toward its 
banner. We also feel unequivo- 
cally that: the I. V. League 
should project a minimum pro- 
gram of.socialism. It should be 
a party of principle and pro- 
gress. And most important, we 
repeat, something should be 
started soon. 

This is the skeleton of an idea. 
Perhaps someone else can sup- 
ply the flesh. 

Rosemead Friends 


William H. Miller 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has been most difficult for 
me to answer the many hun- 
dreds of letters I received ex- 
pressing sympathy on the un- 
timely death on Aug. 12 of my 
husband,’ William H. Miller. 
Therefore, I have ‘asked the 
GUARDIAN to help me to reach 
all of our wonderful friends who 
knew ang loved Bill, so that I 
can express my sincerest erati- 
tude for your warmth and com- 
fort. 

This has been a most trying 
period for me and my children, 
yet I realize that not only is the 
loss of Bill irreplaceable to us, 
but to so many thousands of 
people with whom Bill worked— 
from his early days as a young 
attorney defending civil rights 
and civil liberties, in the Amer- 
ican Labor. Party, as a union 
organizer, as political organizer 
and leader in Illinois, and in his 
final years in private industry 
where his unusual gift for or- 
ganization was recognized. Bill 
carried his philosophy to the 








Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


What is not generally real- 
ized about Federal Income 
Tax is that this system was 
devised in 1848 by Karl Marx, 
and set forth in “Communist 
Manifesto” for the self-de- 
struction of America. 
—Tennessee Market Bulletin, 

Oct., quoting the 

Tennessee Granger 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
E. 8., Erwin, Tenn. 











very end of his life. To him, the 
dignity of a human being was 
paramount. Anything that raised 
human dignity, he supported. 
Any action that tended to re- 
duce or destroy human dignity, 
met his opposition. 

William Sennett of Los An- 
geles in his very beautiful eul- 
ogy said of Bill: 

“His concern for a _ peaceful 


world, his progressive outlook - 


and goals, his leadership and 
organizational achievements are 
major contributions to the se- 
curity and democracy of our 
country. They constitute a leg- 
acy to his family and all those 
privileged to know him. ” 


So many people have written 


‘to me asking how they could 


help. I know Bill would have 
wanted me to answer that one 
of the most effective expressions 
of your sympathy can be a con- 
tribution to the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, the only voice in 
the wilderness that cries out for 
justice. 

With a deep love for all of our 
friends throughout the. country, 
and with the hope for a future 
world of peace and progress. 

Ruth L. Miller 


Ray Kellog 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

We at Action For Human 
Welfare have lost our beloved 
editor, Ray S. Kellogg. He passed 
away on August 26, 1960. 

His one desire was to serve 
humanity by helping people 
think more clearly and believe 
more firmly and courageously. 
He worked neither for personal 
gain nor glory but with the 
hope that his writing would 
awaken idealism, pierce through 
smugness and rouse people from 
their inertia. Our loss is great 
for we need such people more 
than ever now. 


Julianne Carra, co-editor 
P.O. Box 8747 


The other side 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
Your admirable “Report to 
Readers: World of Misinforma- 


tion” in the GUARDIAN of 


Dp RIME MINISTER CLEMENT ATTLEE of Britain had done his 
best to make the second World Peace Congress impossible. As 





the New York Times put it, begging pardon for “chuckling”: “He 
temporized, refused a great many visas, granted others, and then 
kept the recipients out of the country and generally held his fire 
until it was too late to have the congress call it off.” 

The Times chuckled too soon. On Thursday night the congress 
officially opened in Warsaw, with more than 2,000 delegates from 70 
countries in attendance. The Polish government had opened its 
borders wide, required no visas, asked no questions. It made available 
two ships and special trains to bring the delegates in. , 

The Czech airlines, with cooperation from otlier European lines, 
set up special airlifts from London, Paris and Brussels. One of War- 
saw’s siewest and finest buildings was provided for the congress. The 
entire city was decorated in gala fashion. Delegates were greeted by 
10,000 students who marched to the main railway station; girls 
handed bouquets to the arriving delegates; army bands played; a 
special arch decorated with the flags of many nations led into the 
city; all taxicabs bore peace stickers on their windshields. 

In Britain public opinion on all levels was outraged by Attlee’s 
performance. Arch-Tory Winston Churchill complained in Commons 
that it had “laid us open to much abuse.” Labor MP Sir Richard 
Acland charged in Commons that 33 Americans, including Dr. Wil- 
lard Uphaus, head of the Natl. Religion and Labor Foundation of 
New Haven, Conn., had been detained incommunicado at a British 
airport and questioned for five hours before being expelled from 
the country. 

—From the National Guardian, Nov, 22, 1950 
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Sept. 26 pointed out what a one- 
sided picture of the world most 
of the U.S. press gives. From 
here in Berlin, capital of the 
German Democratic Republic, I 
would like to add a word of 
praise on the fine job of adjust- 
ing the balance you are doing in 
your columns, 

Since Germany is so much in 
the -news, and likely to remain 
there, GUARDIAN readers 
might like to know of a news- 
paper which gives the other side 
of the German question. This is 
German Report, which I pub- 
lish every two weeks in East Ber- 
lin. I would be glad to send free 
copies and details of how to sub- 
scribe to any GUARDIAN read- 
er who writes me. 

John Peet 
167 Friedrichstrasse 
Berlin W 8, Germany 


For Arab independence 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

As an Iraqi first and an Arab 
second, I really appreciate the 
way you deal with my people in 
the Arab countries who have 
been fighting for years for na- 
tional independence, peace and 
democracy. The way your paper 
deals with our problems is deep- 
ly appreciated, especially the 
Algerian problem and that of 
the Gulf nations. 

Mohamad Z. Abdul-Rahman 





Defense of Cuba 
STANFORD, CALIF. 

The Committee to Defend the 
Cuban Revolution is emphatical- 
ly opposed to any attempts by 
the U.S. government to inter- 
vene either directly or indirectly 
against the revolutionary govern- 
ment in Cuba. We recognize the 
right of the people of Cuba to 
determine their own destiny and 
to develop their own political, 
economic and social institutions. 

We appeal to the people of 
Cuba to understand that there 
are many Americans who aspire 
to social justice and peace and 
who do not approve of the pres- 
ent foreign policy of the US. 
government. 

If interested in the work of 
the Committee, or if you would 
like to help, please contact me. 

Lawrence L. Shumm 
Comm. to Defend the 
Cuban Revolution, 
Box 7064 


Napper Tandy 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
In the article “A Believer... 
etc?” on page 9 of the Oct. 10 
GUARDIAN, the remarks about 
a history of “Napper Landy” 
should have undoubtedly been 
about Napper Tandy, an Irish 
reformer a couple of hundred 
years ago. If anyone has a his- 
tory of him, I am interested. 
W. Lou Tandy 
Central State College 


Russian for English 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

I am a_ Russian-speaking 
woman and would like to ex- 
change lessons in English con- 
versation and vocabulary for ad- 
danced or beginning Russian 
with congenial people living in 
or near Brighton Beach. 

L. Drabkin 
3061 Brighton 6th St. 


A must 
MONTICELLO, N.M. 

We are old and poor, but we 
can’t get along without the 
GUARDIAN. 

Mr, & Mrs. H. D. Hart 
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Exhilarating evening 


OYOUS, COLORFUL, eventful, soul-satisfying—and packed to 

the doors: in a nutshell, that’s the story of the GUARDIAN’s 
Twelfth Anniversary dinner Nov. 11 at New York’s Hotel Roosevelt. 
One guest who couldn’t resist that impulse, sat down the morning 
after and wrote us a letter which surely speaks for all who were 
there: : 





November 21, 1960 








“Seldom have I experienced the exhilaration I felt. last night. 
Not only the large numbers of old friends who have never ceased 
to support the GUARDIAN, but representatives from the most vital 
parts of the globe, east and west, were an inspiration. They served 
as a reminder that the ideas we cherish—peace, freedom and liberty— 
are a dynamic force in the world today. Again, Happy Birthday, and 
many more!” 


HAT EXHILARATES WHO during an evening like our Twelfth 

Anniversary celebration is difficult to specify, so perhaps we 
should try to recapture the setting for you. Our senior dais guest 
was Dr. William E. Burghardt DuBois, a founder of the Pan-Afri- 
can movement and thus the spiritual father of the new African na- 
tions now peopling the United Nations. Dr. DuBois, with his author- 
wife, Shirley Graham (also a guest of honor), were leaving next 
morning for Africa to participate in the installation of the first Af- 
rican Governor-General of the Federation of Nigeria. So on the dais 
as a kind of honor guard for the Du Bois’ were Their Excellencies 
Ambassador Wachuku of Nigeria and Ambassador Nketsia of Ghana, 
heads of their UN delegations in New York; and Mrs. Susana Al- 
Hassan, one of the ten women members of Ghana’s Parliament. 


Also among the dais guests were a representative of Cuba’s July 
26th Movement; a Southern youth who spent ten days in a Miami 
jail as one of the sit-in demonstrators; and Henry Abrams of New 
York, the man who ran the monster Madison Square Garden meet- 
ing of the Sane Nuclear Policy Committee last May and was conse- 
quently the first of the group to come under attack from Senator 
Dodd and the Eastland Committee. Mrs. Ola Uphaus brought greet- 
ings from her husband, Willard, due to be released next month 
after a year in prison at Boscawen, N. H., for defying the N.H. 
witchhunt. (On Nov. 14, the U.S. Supreme Court dismissed his 
appeal from the sentence, but his release will not be affected.) 


FTER FEASTING on the unique eminence of the dais (which 

included also Mrs. Vivian Hallinan and those workaday emi- 
nences from the GUARDIAN, Jim Aronson, John McManus and 
Kumar Goshal) the people heard two truly tremendous addresses, 
the first by the Rev. Milton A. Galamison of New York’s Siloam 
Presbyterian Church, largest in the Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery; 
and the concluding one by the youthful Chief Minister of British 
Guiana, Dr. Cheddi Jagan. 


The Rev. Mr. Galamison has been an outspoken leader in the 
struggle in New York to achieve integration in the public schools 
despite the segregated housing pattern of the city. His address told 
of this struggle, which has been won in principle but still needs a lot 
of practice; and he then gave the audience something to think about 
in the field of world relations—the deleterious effect our country’s 
pattern of segregation has had in producing leadership unfit by any 
experience in their own lives to deal with peoples of other races in 
world affairs. 


Dr. Jagan’s address was a penetrating analysis of colonialism 
and imperialism in our hemisphere, specifically as they affect his 
own country, a British Crown Colony in the heart of Latin America; 
and generally as they affect the whole changing social and economic 
picture of South and Central American and the Caribbean islands. 


Dr. Jagan, while in New York, deposited with the United Na- 
tions a petition for independence for his country from British rule. 
In subsequent issues of the GUARDIAN we plan to publish the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Jagan and Rev. Mr. Galamison. 


INALLY, editor Jim Aronson gave the audience an inside story 
of interest to all GUARDIAN readers: 

As of Dec. 1, our Editor-in-Exile Cedric Belfrage will leave Lon- 
don to become Our Man in Havana, and our roving reporter through- 
out Latin America. He will be in Havana to greet the GUARDIAN’s 
Cuba Tour at Christmas time. 


And that just about topped the good tidings of our Twelfth An- 
niversary celebration. Now, on to the Lucky Thirteenth! 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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The Presidential election: How Kennedy won it and why it was so close 


(Continued from Page 1) 


son as his running mate, most liberals 
and progressives, hesitant till the last 
moment, finally abandoned the neither- 
nor inclination and voted for Kennedy 
in the hope-against-hope that he would 
restore the tradition of the New Deal. 

@ The distaste for Nixon. The liberal 
vote represented not so much a pro-Ken- 
nedy vote as a determined anti-Nixon 
vote. For most thinking liberals, the 
image of the Nixon as the pursuer of Al- 
ger Hiss and the buddy of Joe McCarthy 
was too much, In the television debates 
(in which Kennedy clearly did better) 
even the pancake makeup could not cam- 
ouflage the baleful Nixon image; and his 
contrived speeches and theatrical ges- 
tures did nothing to build confidence in 
him. 


QUESTION OF MANDATE: In most of 
the commentaries since the election, one 
theme is repeated: The closeness of the 
vote meant that the people had given the 
victor no clear mandate. The comment 
is sound, but not because of the narrow- 
squeak victory: No mandate was given 
because neither candidate offered an al- 
ternative program on the key issues of 
peace, civil liberties and civil rights, and 
the economy. Perhaps the main reason 
for the close vote was that the electorate 
voted not on issues but on personalities, 
and in the last analysis found little to 
choose between. 

The Wall Street Journal paid tribute 
to Kennedy’s generalship in the campaign 
if not his program. They noted, as others 
have, that the choice of Lyndon Johnson 
for Vice President was a politically 
shrewd move, however cynical it may 
have been and however temporarily out- 
raged the nation’s liberals may have 
been. Johnson was responsible for the 
ticket taking Texas and holding most of 
the South. 

There is no doubt, either, that Ken- 
nedy’s intervention in the Martin Luther 
King case (see p. 5) turned many Negro 
votes in his favor, just as Nixon’s signi- 
ficant silence (designed to woo the anti- 
segregationist vote) cost him plenty. Ne- 
groes—and thousands of whites in de- 
pressed areas—voted also on bread-and- 
butter issues, and while Kennedy hardly 
raised these issues in stirring fashion, 
the fact is that Nixon mentioned them 
scarcely at all. In this area, labor’s hopes 
for a new New Deal were undoubtedly a 
decisive factor. 


“TERRIBLE EMPTINESS”: Despite all 
the voluminously reported squeals over 






IT WAS IN THE FAMILY 
Bobby Kennedy & Prexy 


Jack Kennedy’s boyish charm, and Dick 
Nixon’s all-American sincerity, neither 
candidate captured the imagination of 
the people. Great crowds came out to 
hear Kennedy, but there was a noticeable 
decline in enthusiasm as his meetings 
drew to their close. As for Nixon, one 
“conservative” told the Wall Street Jour- 
nal; “I’ve been a strong Nixon man, but 
I believe there’s a real difficulty—I can’t 
put my finger on it—that he has trouble 





A NIXON CAMPAIGNER STOPS FOR THE MOMENT OF TRUTH 


It’s a dog’s life if you haven’t time to hoist one at a hydrant 


making people like him.” 


For Roscoe Drummond of the Repub- 
lican New York Herald Tribune, the cam- 
paign was a bore. He wrote (Nov. 9): 


“The things that impressed me most 
were these: (1) The terrible emptiness of 
the campaign in which neither candidate 
dealt substantially and significantly with 
hardly anything. (2) The notable ab- 
sence of smear tactics and abuse, (3) The 
almost uniform fairness of the press in 
giving even-handed space and promi- 
nence to both sides. There were few 
signs of the one-party press, from the 
standpoint of news objectivity, about 
which Adlai Stevenson used to protest— 
and with some justice.” 


The lack of abuse (read: debate) was 
occasioned by the fact that Nixon and 
Kennedy have got along fine in the Con- 
gress for 14 years, as witness Kennedy’s 
let’s-kiss-and-make-up journey from 
Palm Beach to Key Biscayne in Florida 
Nov. 14 to salute Nixon for his campaign. 
Nor was there any reason for the press 
to blank Kennedy out, since he was play- 
ing substantially the same cold war tune 
as Nixon. Many newspapers had a hard 
time making up their mind between Jack 
and Dick, and traditional Republicanism 
was the deciding factor in most cases. 
As for the “one-party” press, it remains 
basically united on foreign and domestic 
policy whichever party it supported. 


THE CATHOLIC VOTE: Concerning the 
decisive Catholic vote, David Lawrence, 
syndicated columnist, wrote on Nov. 9: 


“This correspondent last week wrote 
that Sen. Kennedy’s election was assured 
by reason of a shift of about 5,000,000 
Catholics from their vote four years ago 
for the Republican ticket to the Demo- 
cratic ticket this year. The forecast was 
based on the results of the Gallup poll 
which showed that the Catholics, who 
had voted 51 per cent Democratic in 1956, 
would vote 79 per cent Democratic in 
1960. 


“It was easy enough,to calculate the 
popular vote by subtracting this 5,000,000 
from the Republicans and putting it in 
the Democratic column. Thus, in 1956 
about 35,600,000 votes in all were cast 
for the Republican presidential nominee, 
who won. Taking 5,000,000 away leaves 
30,600,000. By adding this to the Demo- 
cratic total of about 26,000,000 of four 
years ago, the total this time becomes 
31,000,000. And that’s just about how 
the contest shaped up this week.” 

With allowance for the increase in the 
size of the vote, Lawrence’s figures seem- 
ed an accurate projection of the result. 


LABOR’S ROLE: Labor leaders expressed 
gratification that their efforts for Ken- 
nedy had paid off in the industrial areas, 
although they were aware that pay-offs 
in turn to the Kennedy forces in the 
South would limit their expectations. The 
AFL-CIO leadership was solid for Ken- 
nedy, but the 50-50 national vote for 
Kennedy and Nixon (it is actually a ma- 
jority for Nixon outside the South) may 
cause some to question further the gen- 
erally accepted statement that the work- 
ing people of the nation are in the Dem- 
ocratic column. The open hostility to 


Kennedy by the independent unions— 
the Teamsters, the Intl. Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and the Un- 
ited Electrical Workers—may have pro- 
duced some defections, but not enough 
to alter the fact that, outside the South, 
the national vote has been just about 
evenly split between Republicans and 
Democrats since 1948. 


BUSINESS REACTION: “The only un- 
mistakable thing about the result,” said 
the Wall Street Journal (Nov. 10), “‘is 
that the people of this country are 80 
nearly equally divided that the smallest 
circumstance—be it religion or a candi- 
date’s personality, or the traditional ways 
of a section—can alter the result by in- 
fluencing a very small percentage of the 
total electorate.” 


Another indication of the twin char- 
acter of the candidates was the reaction 
noted in Wall Street by the New York 
Times financial editor, who wrote Nov. 
13: “The razor-thin victory of Kennedy 
failed to upset Wall Street, which was 
surprised only by the narrowness of the 
popular vote. In fact the Stock Market 
shortly after the results became conclus- 
ive began to move up in what was called a 
‘Kennedy rally.’” Wall Street, said the 
Times, “which is synonymous with Re- 
publicanism and conservatism, took the 
election in stride.” 


THE INDICATORS: It is far too early 
to tell what the Administration will be 
like. For those who hoped for a general 
house-cleaning in Washington, the first 
announcements were “ot encouraging: 

@ FBI Director Hoover and Central 
Intelligence Agency chief Dulles have 
been retained. Both expressed their “grat- 
ification” at the President-elect’s confi- 
dence in them. 

@ Gov. Luther Hodges of North Caro- 
lina, whose term expires in January, will 
be the new Secretary of Commerce, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 

@ It is highly unlikely, the Times said, 
that either Adlai Stevenson or Chester 
Bowles will be considered for Secretary 
of State. Rather, Stevenson will most 
likely be sent off to Africa and Asia on 
a roving assignment. 

@ Clark Clifford, a‘Washington law- 
yer with know-how and connections, who 
used to run interference for Harry Tru- 
mah, has been named as Kennedy’s liai- 
son man to smooth the transition from 
the Eisenhower administration. 


® Paul Nitze, former head of the State 
Department’s policy and planning divi- 
sion under Secretary Acheson, was pre- 
paring a report on defense policy; he was 
working in harness with Stuart Syming- 
ton, the best friend the Air Force ever 
had, 

On the brighter side, these things hap- 
pened: 

@ Andrew T. Hatcher, a San Fran- 
cisco newspaperman, will become an as- 
sistant White House press secretary, the 
first Negro to serve In such a capacity. 


@ Gov. A. A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, 
a liberal, seems slated either for the At- 
torney General’s job or for the first vac- 
ancy that -will occur on the Supreme 
Court. 

@ The friendly tone of Kennedy’s re- 
ply to the telegram of congratulations 
from Premier Khrushchev was the first 
sign of thaw in his campaign cold war. 


CAUSE FOR DESPAIR: All in all, the 
only bloc which seemed genuinely excited 
by the Kennedy victory was the Kennedy 
family. Father Joe came out of hiding 
and the games of touch football were re- 
sumed with vigor on the lawn at Hyan- 
nis Port, with brother Jack participating. 

The Nation, which endorsed Kennedy 
with “two cheers,” in an editorial writ- 
ten before the results were in, deplored 
the dismal campaign but saw no cause for 
despair. Large organizations and vested 
interests, it said, are not incubators of 
new ideas, and particularly not in a time 
of political change. But by the same tok- 
en, it said, the power of ideas was never 
greater. It went on: 

“The trouble is that liberals, radicals, 
progressives, dissenters, et al., have not 
known how to exercise the power which 
they incontestably possess; either they 
have not understood it or they have de- 
faulted. Theirs is the role of the per- 
manent opposition, the permanent third 
party in continuous session. But this is 
not the role they play; rather they sit 
on the sidelines, hoping that some ideale 
istic Knight Errant will emerge, by some 
miracle be nominated for the Presidency 
and then go on to win—thus relieving 
them of all direot individual responsibil- 
ity. If this campaign was—and indeed it 
was—waged in a vacuum, it is largely 
because there was no effective pressure 
on either candidate or either party— 
the pressure of ideas, of new proposals, 
of moral standards.” 


THE ALTERNATIVE: In this election, 
which divided—and confused—the pro- 
gressive-liberal forces as rarely before, 
there WAS pressure, however small. This 
pressure was exerted by progressives 
who advocated a real alternative program 
for peace in the world and rights at 
home, and invited the Democratic can- 
didate to accept even the minimal bases 
of this program in return for their sup- 
port. 

Kennedy and his supporters did not see 
fit to accede even to this minimal re- 
quest; but that fact does not in any way 
diminish the validity of the program or 
the road it points for the future: The 
job of building, beginning now, a polit- 
ical movement which will present to the 
American people the alternative to the 
cold war and the deprivation of our basic 
rights—an alternative which has been 
advocated by the hard core of progressive 
America since Harry Truman did the 
New Deal in. 





Protest rallies on Election Day 


N RESPONSE to a call by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, an or- 
ganization of Southern sit-in leaders, young people across the country staged 
Election Day protest rallies to demand action on civil rights. 

In New York 450 marchers, led by Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, Birmingham civil 
rights leader, marched from the Community Church, 40 E. 35 St., to Republican and 
Democratic campaign headquarters. At a rally before the march Rev. Shuttlesworth 
said: “We are walking together hand-in-hand and heart-to-heart struggling together 


for the dignity of man.” 


The White House was picketed by 24 Negro and white students and a polling 
place near Atlanta was picketed by 12 white Emory college students. 

The youthful demonstrators demanded executive orders to declare Fayette Coun- 
ty, Tenn., a distress area and provide help to Negroes suffering an economic boycott 
because they registered to vote; to bar discrimination in Federally-supported hous- 
ing and employment, and to send Federal registrars, including Negroes, to assist reg- 
istration in all areas where Negroes cannot vote. 


. 
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THEY WATCH AND WAIT ABROAD 





What the Kennedy victory 
means for foreign policy 


OHN F. KENNEDY’s election victory 

seems to have evoked little excitement 
abroad. The general reaction was one of 
caution and watchful waiting. 

Most foreign governments were hunt- 
ing in Kennedy’s campaign speeches for 
hints of future actions. Some have drawn 
encouragement from reading into his 
speeches ideas favorable to them which 
were not apparent when the speeches 
were made; others have been discour- 
aged by failing to find anything which 
contradicted his earlier statements un- 
favorable to them; and one has forth- 
rightly offered him cooperation to solve 
the problems of world peace. 

Few hoped for basic changes in Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy following Kenne- 
dy’s inauguration. The London Econo- 
mist said: “What the President-elect can 
claim, as he does claim vehemently, is 
not that he will do differently but that 
he will do better.” C. L. Sulzberger also 
believed (N.Y. Times, Nov. 7) that Ken- 
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Canard Enchaine, Paris 


nedy’s basic campaign pledge “does not 
aspire to alter the sims of our foreign 
policy, but to improve the execution of 
this policy.” The Economist, however, 
thought that caution rather than bold- 
ness will mark the Kennedy Administra- 
tion when it is in power, 


The Macmillan government in Britain, 
which had for better or worse tied its 


foreign policy to that of the U.S., was un- 
certain of the future. It tried to find 
consolation in Kennedy’s vague gestures 
for a future summit meeting. But Prime 
Minister Macmillan wondered if he would 
be able to influence the strong-willed 
Kennedy as he had on occasion influenc- 
ed President Eisenhower. The British, the 
N.Y. Times said (Nov. 13), were prepared 
for change in Washington but “whether 
they will like it when they get it is an- 
other matter.” 


DEAR PARTNER: French President de 
Gaulle’s reaction was indicated in his 
brief and condescending message of con- 
gratulation: ‘‘Welcoms dear partner. With 
my friendly congratulations, I send you, 
in the name of France, all my wishes for 
the U.S.” De Gaulle is obsessed with 
holding Algeria and with restoring 
France's “grandeur” by developing its in- 
dependent nuclear weapons strength and 
by forming a Franco - British - American 
directorate for NATO; he cannot forget 
Kennedy’s criticism of French policy in 
Algeria three years ago, nor can he over- 
look the support for West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer implied in Kennedy’s de- 
termination to maintain the status quo 
in West Berlin. 


Adenauer at first seemed saddened by 
Kennedy’s victory, since he believed that 
a Nixon victory wouid have assured him 
continuation of the late John Foster Dul- 
les’ close ties with West Germany. But 
he has apparently been reassured by Ken- 
nedy’s willingness to fight if necessary 
to maintain West Berlin’s present status. 

Latin Americans and Asians pinned 
more hope on Kennedy’s victory — the 
first because Kennedy continuously 
stressed what he called the Republican 
Administration’s failure ‘“‘to stem the tide 
of communism” in Latin America, and 
the second because the President-elect 
had often spoken of “massive aid” to 
India to balance China's rapid industrial 
progress. 


CROSSED FINGERS: Basically, how- 
ever, the Latin Americans and Asians 
were hopeful because in Kennedy’s high- 


ly-publicized “liberal advisers”—Steven- 
son, Bowles, Humphrey and others— 
they seemed to foresee a repetition of the 
Roosevelt New Deal Administration with 
its “good neighbor” policy. Nevertheless 
they were keeping their fingers crossed 
until they found how much influence 
these advisers might exert on the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

The influential Rio de Janeiro news- 
paper Correio de Manha, for instance, 
expressed the hope that Kennedy would 
not send Brazil “kindly university pro- 
fessors and young businessmen to give 
us advise” or set up more commissions 
to “again study the situation with im- 
mense reports about political situations 


and ... on fishing sad the planting of 
hybrid corn.” 
Thoughtful people everywhere were 


aware that the prerequisite for any con- 
structive change in Washington’s ap- 
proach toward any world problem under 
the Kennedy Administration was a 
change in policy regarding nuclear test 
ban and disarmament, easing of inter- 
national tension and East-West coexist- 
ence. For, obviously, increased U.S. mili- 
tary spending on more missiles, more nu- 
clear submarines, 2 larger Army and 
more Strategic Air Command bombers on 
continous airborne alert could not be 
reconciled with genuine solutions of West 
European and African colonial problems 
and with “massive” economic aid to Latin 
America and Asia. 


NO INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES: 
In this field Kennedy’s ideas have been 
singularly barren. His embracing as ad- 
visers “experts connected with the Rock- 
efeller and Gaither reports has seemed 
more significant than his far from en- 
thusiastic acceptance of “liberal advis- 
ers.”” He cannot simultaneously be a Cold 
Warrior and a harbinger of peace and 
plenty. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s message 
of congratulations to Kennedy was in this 
respect the most constructive and poten- 
tially fruitful of all messages that have 
poured in to the President-elect’s quar- 
ters. Khrushchev said: “We hope that 
while you are at this post the relations 
between our countries would again follow 
the line along which they were develop- 
ing in Franklin Roosevelt’s time.” He 
added: 

“The destinies of world peace depend 
largely on the state of Soviet-American 
relations. We have deciared and declare 
our respect for the peaceable and gifted 
people of the U.S. and we are ready to 
develop the most friendly relations be- 
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Falling into step 


tween the Soviet and the American peo- 
ples, between the government of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S. We are convinced 
that there are no insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the preservation and consolida- 
tion of peace . . .Any steps in this direc- 
tion will always meet with the full un- 
derstanding and support of the Soviet 
government.” 

It still remains to be seen whether and 
how soon Kennedy will take up Khru- 
shchev’s offer of negotiation. He has not 
thus far retreated from his “negotiation 
from positions of strength” attitude tow- 
ard the Soviet Union. Until he softens 
this approach, which can only accelerate 
the arms race and increase international 
tension, he will continve to appear as the 
London Daily Mirror's columnist Cassan- 
dra views him: a prefabricated person 
uttering pious platitudes and distilled- 
water commonplaces and unexceptional 
inconsequences. In a more sober vein the 
London New Statesman said: 

“Unless he grasps that the ending, as 
opposed to the winning, of the Cold War 
must be the prime object of U.S. policy, 
the elements of liberaltsm in his thinking 
will prove abortive.” 





Kumar Goshal to speak 
in Boston Nov. 20 

UMAR GOSHAL, foreign editor of 

the National Guardian, will speak 
on “The United Nations and World Pol- 
itics” on Sunday, Nov. 20, 8 p.m., at the 
Community Church Hall, 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. His lecture is under the aus- 
pices-of the Friends of the National 
Guardian. Admission is free. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Gerald T. Flynn (Wis.). All are Demo- 
crats. 

Meyer’s chances of winning were slim. 
He was the first Democrat in 100 years 
to be sent to Congress from Vermont 
when he won in 1958. In this year’s elec- 
tion, the state reverted to its Republican 
tradition and Meyer was caught in the 
sweep. He campaigned on his record and 
for disarmament, a nuclear test ban 
agreement and recognition of China. De- 
spite a shortage of campaign funds, 
Meyer ran ahead of Kennedy in the 
state. 


RED-BAITING, REACTION: Johnson 
and Porter were beaten by red-baiting. 
Johnson served one term and had a solid 
liberal record on social welfare and peace. 
Porter served two terms and had dis- 
tinguished himself for opposition to Do- 
minican President Trujillo and for sup- 
port of lessening cold war _ tensions. 
He was the only Congressmen to attend 
the “Little Summit” conference in Lon- 
don with leaders and scientists from all 
over the world, including the U.S.S.R. 

Wolf and Harmon were victims of the 
anti-Catholic campaign in the rural Mid- 
west. Weir, who had been in Congress for 
12 years and had an outstanding record 
for civil liberties, was beaten by a tough 
campaign financed by General Mills. 

Kasem, Johnson, Wolf, Porter and 
Meyer were members of the Liberal Proj- 
ect, organized by James Warburg to 
stimulate independent-liberal thinking 
in Congress. Seven other members of t? e 
Project were reelected. 


The Natl. Committee for an Effective 
Congress, @ non-partisan liberal group, 
did not fare too badly in its House rec- 
ommendations. Each of the four Repub- 
licans it recommended for reelection in 
the House won: Thomas B, Curtis (Mo.), 
Silvio Conte (Mass.), Florence P. Dwyer 
(N.J.) and James G. Fulton (Pa.). The 
two incumbent Democrats it endorsed 
were also reelected: Frank Thompson 
(N.J.), also noted by the GUARDIAN, 
and Stewart Udall (Ariz.). 


But of the three non-incumbent Dem- 
ocrats it endorsed, only one was elected: 
Ralph Harding in Idaho. Mrs. Rudd 
Brown, granddaughter of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, was beaten in California 
and John Donovan lost in Maine. 


Of the 337 Congressional candidates 
endorsed by the AFL-CIO unions, only 
187 were elected. The independent Intl. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, active in mass 
politics for the first time, endorsed 52 
Congressmen because of their opposition 
to the Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin “labor 
reform” bill; 47 were reelected. 


THE SENATE SHUFFLE: In the Senate 
contests, liberal Democratic challengers 
were unsuccessful in trying to unseat 
conservative Republicans. Robert L. 
Knous lost to Sen. Gordon Allott in Colo- 
rado; Frank Theis lost to Sen. Andrew 
Schoeppel in Kansas and George Mc- 
Govern lost to Sen. Karl Mundt in South 
Dakota. The only incumbent to lose was 
J. Allen Frear (D-Del.), beaten by J. 
Caleb Boggs. Frear had voted against 
most liberal measures and was supported 
by DuPont interests. Most unions and 
liberals backed the Republican. Of 30 
Senate candidates backed by AFL-CIO 





WILLIAM H. MEYER 
‘A liberal loss 


unions, 18 won. 


Liberals won three contests and lost 
two to fill vacant Senate seats. In Mon- 
tana, Lee Metcalf, who had a long liberal 
record in the House, was elected to the 
seat vacated by retiring Sen. James E. 
Murray (D.). Maurine Neuberger was 
chosen to fill the seat of her late hus- 
band, Richard L. Neuberger, in Oregon. 
Mrs. Neuberger had a liberal record in 
the state legislature. In Rhode Island, 
Democrat Claiborne Pell, who campaign- 
ed for an increased minimum wage and 
medical care for the aged, won the seat 
vacated by retiring Sen. Theodore F. 
Green. 


But in Iowa and Wyoming conserva- 








tive Republicans won. Herschel Loveless, 
Democratic governor of Iowa, was beaten 
by Jack Miller in the election for retiring 
Thomas E. Martin’s seat. Keith Thomp- 
son, who campaigned against “welfare 
statism as opposed to free enterprise” de- 
feated Democrat R. B. Whitaker for re- 
tiring Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s seat in 
Wyoming. 


20 YES, 40 NO, 40(?): The Democratic 
edge in the next Senate will be 64 to 36, 
a loss of two seats. But in the liberal vs. 
conservative alignment the score is much 
closer. There are some 20 Southern Dem- 
ocrats and a like number of Republicans 
who vote against every social measure. 
The solid liberal bloc, on domestic ques- 
tions, is 15 to 20. The rest of the Senate 
does not vote consistently with either 
group. 

The Democratic majority in the House 
will be 257 to 175; five contests are still 
undecided. The political complexion will 
be better than the Senate’s, but the net 
liberal loss of 23 seats will call for deft 
maneuvering to pass social legislation. 


UP POWELL: Southern Democrats will 
again control key committees in both 
houses, except the House Labor and Ed- 
ucation Committee. On the basis of sen- 
jority Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) 
will probably get the chairmanship. There 
was opposition to Powell, a Negro with 
a pro-labor voting record, when Com- 
mittee chairman Graham Barden (D- 
N.C.) announced his retirement some 
months ago and it was noted that Powell 
was next in line. Some Southern Demo- 
crats raised objections. AFL-CIO presi- 
dent George Meany deplored the pos- 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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KENNEDY INTERVENTION FOR REV. KING SWUNG THE BALANCE 





Both parties agree: Negro 


By Joanne Grant 


HE CAMPAIGN MANAGERS of both 

parties agreed that Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s victory was due in large part to 
the Negro vote. On the day after elec- 
tion, Republican campaign manager Sen. 
Thruston Morton said that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s defeat could be explained 
by his failure to hold the Negro vote that 
went to President Eisenhower in 1956. 
Eisenhower had received 38% of the 
Negro vote; Nixon got only 20-25% ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 


Robert F. Kennedy, who managed his 
brother’s campaign, said that one of the 
major reasons Nixon lost was that he 
had failed to go after the Negro vote in 
industrial centers in favor of wooing 
Southern white support. He got neither. 


Of all the complicating factors, Ken- 
nedy’s well-publicized efforts to secure 
the release of Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr. from a Georgia jail is generally cred- 
ited as having swung Negroes to him. 
Nixon’s “no comment” on the King case 
and his reversal of Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
promise of a Negro in the cabinet cut 
his Negro vote sharply. Widespread un- 
employment among Negroes was also re- 
flected in the Kennedy vote. 


BALANCE OF POWER: Coming ten days 
before the election, the King case was 
just in time to influence editorial posi- 
tions of Negro newspapers. On Nov. 5 
James Hicks, editor of the New York 
Amsterdam News, announced his sup- 
port for Kennedy saying that Kennedy’s 
intervention showed that even if he 
hadn’t made the phone call to Mrs. King 
on his own initiative at least he had 
Negro advisers who were astute enough 
to know the importance of the King 
case and to whom Kennedy was intelli- 
gent enough to listen. The San Francisco 
Sun-Reporter of the same date endorsed 
Kennedy because he “promised to use the 
office of President as a force of morality 
in the solution of the civil rights crisis.” 
Somewhat less than enthusiastic sup- 
port for Sen. Kennedy was announce 
in the “Youth Editorial” of the Sun- 
Reporter which said that “most people 
seem to prefer Kennedy as the lesser of 
the two evils.” Of the Republican can- 
didate the editorial said: “Mr. Nixon, in 
an effort to gain minority support, ap- 
peared on television sometime ago with 








AN ELECTION FACTOR: THE KENNEDYS’ PROTEST HELPED 


Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. is greeted by his family on his release, 


a Negro boy shining his shoes. The ma- 
jority of Negroes neither appreciated this 
stunt, nor thought it humorous.” 

Most Negro newspapers in the weeks 
prior to election day carried a four-page 
advertising supplement of photographs 
of Kennedy at Negro functions under 
the heading: “A Leader Like Roosevelt.” 

Before the election the Non-partisan 
Crusade to Mobilize Negro Voters named 
ten key states with a potential Negro 
vote of over 3,500,000 as areas where the 
Negro vote could tip the scale in a close 
election. Of the ten states, the Negro 
vote was heavily Democratic in the eight 
states Kennedy carried. 


DEMOCRATS RECOUP: In Northern 
cities where the vote is_ traditionally 
heavily Democratic the Kennedy ticket 
regained the Democratic losses of 1956 
and in some cases increased its vote. New 
York’s Harlem gave 77.7% of its vote to 
Kennedy. In 1956 Harlem’s Democratic 
vote had dropped to 65% from 83% in 
1952. Bronx and Brooklyn Negro districts 
voted 4 to 1 for Kennedy. 

Unofficial return in Detroit, only major 
city where Negroes have consistently 


voted Democratic, gave Kennedy Negro 
districts by 10 to 1. Chicago Negroes 
gave 80% of their vote to Kennedy and 
and in Philadelphia the Democrats took 
82%. In Baltimore where there had been 
a highly successful Negro voter regis- 
tration drive adding 20,000 voters to the 
rolls, Kennedy received 75% of the vote. 
Memphis, which had an increase in Ne- 
gro registration of 14,000, went to Ken- 
nedy in Negro areas by 24 to 1, 

By the unofficial tally only in two 
Southern urban centers did the Negro 
vote go Republican—Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala. Both were close votes 
and the Birmingham result was described 
(New York Post, Nov. 9) as a protest 
against the city’s segregationist Police 
Commissioner, Bull Connor, rather than 
as an anti-Kennedy vote. Atlanta’s Re- 
publican vote was attributed to its large 
middle-class Negro population. 


RELIGIOUS ISSUE: In the midst of the 
Democratic sweep of Negro areas there 
were many districts in which the total 
Negro Democratic vote was lower than 
in 1956 despite higher registrations. The 
New York Times (Nov. 11) said: “This 


votes were decisive 


falloff was seen partly as an expression 
of dissatisfaction among some Negroes 
with both candidates and partly as a pro- 
test by some Negro Democrats against 
Sen. Kennedy’s religion,” 

In the South generally, Kennedy polled 
more votes than any previous Presiden- 
tial candidate. His success was attributed 
to his choice of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
as his running mate. The New York 
Herald Tribune (Nov. 9) said that white 
Southerners cast Democratic votes with 
the hope that “Southern leadership in 
Congress can blunt the liberal Demo- 
cratic platform.” 


In the last days of the campaign Nixon 
supporters tried lamely to woo Negro 
votes by running reprints of Southern 
advertisements for Johnson appearances 
which carried the white supremist white 
rooster emblem. The white rooster with 
its motto “White supremacy for the 
right” is the Democratic party symbol in 
many Southern states, As such it ap- 
pears in voting booths beside the levers 
Negroes pulled for Kennedy. 

Ironically, Rev. King, the purported 
cause of the huge Negro Democratic vote, 
was not able to cast an absentee ballot 
in Alabama because, election authorities 
said, he had not paid his poll tax. 





Baldy, Atlanta Constitution 
“First we closed our schools, then one 
thing led to another.” 
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sibility because he said Powell was a 
“racist.” No opposition to Powell has 
been expressed in recent weeks and he 
said he does not anticipate any. South- 
erners are not anxious to upset the sen- 
iority system. 

Those who sought. to predict President- 
elect Kennedy’s chances of pushing 
through his domestic program were pes- 
simistic. Kennedy’s platform called for 
aid to the unemployed. an _ increased 


minimum wage, Federal aid to educa- 
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tion, medical care for the aged and a 
strong civil rights bill. 


But before the election returns were 
cold, Sen. George A. Smathers (D. Fla.) 
said that Kennedy would find the new 
Congress “cooperative” only if the Ad- 
ministration refrained from introducing 
“ a lot of new proposals.” He warned that 
Southern Democrats would continue to 
vote against bills they felt “violate a 
deep-felt principle.” Smathers was a 
Senate intimate of Kennedy. 


The Wall Street Journal said: “Cer- 
tainly the Democratic liberal bloc will 
not be large enough to put through many 
of Mr. Kennedy’s ‘New Frontier’ pro- 
grams if Republicans and conservative 
Southern Democrats join against them. 
There will be strong efforts to rejuve- 
nate that coalition. Southern Democrats 
in Congress ... . supported the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket reluctantly; they 
can be expected to oppose liberal pro- 
grams at every opportunity.” 


RULES COMMITTEE: An indication of 
how vigorously Kennedy will push his 
domestic program will come in his han- 
dling of the House Rules Committee. Its 
chairman Howard W. Smith (D-N.C.) 
heads a reactionary clique which has 
pigeonholed many liberal bills. Liberals 
have demanded a reorganization of the 
committee. 


The New York Times (Nov. 13) report- 
ed a behind-the-scenes move to replace 
Rep. William E. Colmer (D-Miss.) on the 
committee with a liberal Democrat. But 
the move may not be enough to swing 
the balance, Many of the “moderate” 


Democrats on the committee often vote 
with the reactionaries, 

The Wall Street Journal said: “During 
the special session of Congress, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was assuring liberal House Demo- 
crats that, if elected, he would support 
their plans to clip the Rules Committee’s 
power. With the new House less liberal 
than the old one, however, Mr. Kennedy 
now may be inclined to compromise, out- 


wait and outmaneuver rather than at- 
tempt a frontal assault on the Rules 
Committee’s power.” 

One advocate of frontal assault is I. F. 
Stone. In his Weekly he called for lib- 
eral and labor groups to organize in De- 
cember a National Conference to End 
Minority Rule of Congress, to “focus at- 
tention on the rules which give conserva- 
tives control of both Houses.” 





Siqueiros is still in prison 


N ITS OCT 3 ISSUE, THE GUARDIAN published an account of the arrest and 
imprisonment of the noted Mexican painter, David Alfaro Siqueiros, on a charge 
of “tending to cause social disolution.” The arrest followed a week of demonstrations 
by students of the Normal School in Mexico City, growing out of a dispute within the 
Teachers Union; but the actual reason for Siqueiros’ persecution was that he took 
a leading part in the formation of a Committee for Defense of Political Prisoners and 
of Constitutional Guarantees. The Committee, composed of workers and intellectuals, 
was organized to protest the arrest and.incarceration in barracks of more than 5,000 
railway workers by the government, as well as the firing of 5,000 others. 
The charge against Siqueiros carries a maximum penalty of more than seven 
years. He need not be granted bail, and the trial may be delayed for more than a year. 
In response to a letter of support from the GUARDIAN to Senora Siqueiros, we have 


received the following appeal from her: 


“I thank you with all my heart for your letter, together with copies of the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN. Unfortunately, the matter is not yet solved. The District 
Attorney of Mexico City is still awaiting instructions from the President of the Re- 
public, in order to withdraw the monstrous process. The international protest move- 
ment should be developed with greater force. We need, as soon as possible, a greater 
number of protests, either in cable or letter form, addressed to Sr. Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos, President of Mexico, and at the same time, acts of protest at the Mexican 
Embassies. It would also be a great help if all this were published in the press of 


each country. 


“The struggle for the liberty of Siqueiros means also the struggle for the freedom 
of our 50 political prisoners, for which this great artist and patriot had been fighting 
without rest for the past 18 months. With all my soul I appreciate your attention 


to these lines, and anxiously await further news.” 


Angélica A. de Siqueiros 
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BONN: IT CAN HAPPEN THERE 





Once again Germany barks 


her demands 


By Edith Anderson 

Guardian staff correspondent 
BERLIN 
HAT “IT CAN happen here” again 
was suggested in the recent near- 
ramming of Queen Elizabeth’s plane by 
West German Sabre jets and the arrest 
recently of the first French civilian by 
the first German NATO troops on French 

soil. 


Europeans have begun to be appalled 
at the facts and figures of West German 
expansionism, which can no longer be 
written off as a neo-Nazi minority mania. 
High officials of the Bonn government 
and certain West German newspapers 
have gone unrebuked after demanding 
the “return” of the Polish Corridor, 
Czech Sudetenland, Austria, the Italian 
Tyrol, German-speaking areas of Switz- 
erland, Alsace Lorraine, Belgian Eupen- 
Malmedy, Danish Schleswig, and Lith- 
uanian Klapeda (Memel). Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer himself has made 
speeches (the most recent one on July 
10 this year) claiming for West Germany 
parts of Poland and the Soviet Union, as 
well as the “liberation” of the German 
Democratic Republic. 


ATOMIC ARMS: How they intend to 
acquire these lands is partly indicated 
by NATO document MC 170, which pro- 
vides for equipping the Bundeswehr with 
40 rocket battalions, 28 anti-aircraft bat- 
talions with 48 launching ramps pe! 
battalion, ten launching ramps for Mata- 
dor missiles, an honest John rocket bat- 
talion for ‘each division of ground forces, 
and a Sergeant rocket battalion for each 
army corps. Bonn Defense Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss has announced that by 
1963 they plan to have a total of 1,124 
atomic weapon launchers 


West Germany is thé only country it 
Western Europe to have received an 
American license to manufacture the 
Starfighter plane, a supersonic multi- 
purpose craft, 600 of which are planned 
to form the backbone of the West Ger- 
man Luftwaffe. Bonn has closed a deal 
with the British government for a num- 
ber of NA-39 bombers, which can fly 
with atomic bombs below radar screens 

In West Germany's “Hold Fast” wat 
maneuvers from Sept. 20 to 24 in Schles- 








for territory 


wig-Holstein, “atomic blows” were 
aimed at ae infested” territory -in- 
habited by 500,000 persons. All this data 
was outlined in a warning note sent to 
the present UN Assembly by the govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, and it undoubtedly represents only 
a fraction of the real statistics 


NEW INVASION: New Munichs are be- 
ing prepared. In June the French Cath- 
olic newspaper Le Lorrain could still be 
horrified about an American military 
unit in Germany near the French bor- 
der: “An atomic missile every 25 meters 
—and only 180 kilometers from Nancy 
Hundreds of others that we could see. 
Still other hundreds that they probably 
did not show us...” But on Oct. 28 
the mayor of Nancy was already an- 
nouncing measures to be taken against 
a new Wehrmacht invasion. The 15th 
Panzer-Infantry Division had reached 
Mourmelon and immediately arrested a 
reporter from the Paris L’Aurore who 


approached the barracks with a news 
photographer 
Since 1957 the Bonn government has 


sunk more than two and a half billion 
marks in the Algerian war. Dr. Max Ade- 
nauer, son of the Chancellor, led a West 
German delegation to Algeria last week 
where informed circles said he intended 
to inspect the oil region of Hassi-Messa- 
oud and Hassi R’nel in the Sahara. More 
than 8,000 West German soldiers have 
died there in the French Foreign Legion 

Bonn expresses its aggressive inten- 
tions in many forms on every possible 
occasion. At the Tunis Fair recently the 
West German pavilion handed out maps 
that showed its expansionist claims in 
Europe. Practically every weekend West 
German Transport Minister Hans Chris- 
toph Seebohm makes a speech demand- 
ing the Sudetenland. 


MISCHIEF -MAKER: Mayor Willy 
Brandt of West Berlin went visiting in 
supposedly neutral Austria recently 
where he propagandized with impunity 
for West Berlin’s role as a “mischief- 
maker” (his own proud word) and in- 
tervened successfully against a scheduled 
speech of Albert Norden, East German 
politburo-member, who had been invited 
to a joint Communist-Socialist mass 
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GRANDMA, WHAT A BIG APPETITE YOU HAVE! 
Democratic Republic, Western 


Poland, 


“areas where 


German is spoken.” 


meeting in Vienna 

This sort of behavior by West Ger- 
many’s representatives abroad (Brandt 
is being spoken of as the next Chancel- 
lor) is quite usual, and is not resisted as 
much as it is resented. No country can 
discuss an exchange of ambassadors, 
consuls or trade missions with East Ger- 
many without receiving a prompt pro- 
test and threats of economic reprisals 
from West Germany. Its own trade rela- 
tions with the GDR were broken off com- 
pletely on Sept. 20 in retaliation against 
an East German move to stop a provoca- 
tive rally in West Berlin. (The East Ger- 
mans had not permitted transit to rally 
visitors from West Germany). Bundes- 
wehr maneuver instructions prepare the 





E. GERMAN OFFICIAL MAKES 


THE CHARGE 





Globke: 40,000 


Special te the Guardiaao 

BERLIN 
HANCELLOR ADENAUER'’S right- 
hand man Hans Globke was the of- 
ficial on whose say-so 60,000 Greek Jews 
—46,000 of whom ended up in the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz and Maidanek— 
were sent to forced labor in Germany 
between 1942 and 1944. This statement 
was made Oct. 14 at a jammed press 
conference held by East German rep- 

resentative Albert Norden. 


“Hundreds of thousands of files” on 
Bonn government personalities have 





Kamb, Humanite, Parts 


The BONNie beer of Munich 


Greek Jewish corpses on his soul 


been found by the German Democratic 
Republic in old Nazi records, Norden 
said, and a large staff is now sorting 
them out. The new incriminating details 
about Globke, which Norden threatened 
to reveal some weeks ago if the former 
Nazi did not admit his crimes and quit 
his leading position in the Bonn govern- 
ment, include the following: 

After the fall of Mussolini, Globke was 
sent to Italy as the personal represen- 
tative of Hitler and Himmler to install 
high SS officers and other German of- 
ftcials there to keep the fascist war ad- 
ministration functioning in the then 
Nazi-occupied country. In 1942 Globke 
had been sent by Hitler to Rumania 
where he discussed with the fascist chief 
of state Marshal Antonescu the enforce- 
ment of the so-called Tighina Agree- 
ments whose Clause 7 stipulated the 
forced deportation of all Rumanian Jews 


HIGH DECORATION: In consequence 
110,000 Jews from Bukovina and Bessa- 
rabia were murdered, while Globke re- 
ceived one of the highest decorations of 
the Rumanian government. A letter 
dated Jan. 29, 1940, from Reich Minis- 
ter of the Interior Frick stated that 
Globke was exempted from military ser- 
vice because he was busy “re-settling” 


Poles and Jews. A decree written by 
Globke, dated March 27, 1939, and mark- 
ed “not for publication” defined which 
sections of the Czech population were to 
be regarded as “undesirable:” “Jews, 
gypsies and members of non-European 
races can never belong to the German 
volk. Nor are mixed breeds as a rule 
desirable additions to the population.” 

Between Sept. 2 and 8, 1941, Hans Jo- 
sef Maria Globke, along with Frick and 
Globke’s immediate superior Stuckart, 
held talks in Bratislava (Slovakia) w ith 
the fascist president Tiso and the Slo- 
vakian Minister of the Interior Mach 
The day after the Germans left, the Slo- 
vakian Council of Ministers approved 
the Jewish Code Globke had worked out 
with the local fascists, and tens of thou- 
sands of Jewish Slovakians were sent to 
their death. 


In reply to a question from a Danish 
correspondent, Norden admitted that 
the East German government also had 
information on Globke’s activities in 
Nazi-occupied Denmark but was holding 
it pending the possibility that public 
pressure might still compel Globke to 
confess and retire. Meanwhile, under the 
determined protection of Adenauer, State 
Secretary Globke of the Chancery Office 


minds of the soldiers for a _ blitzkrieg 
against the German Democratic Repub- 
lic 

The cancellation of the inter-German 
trade agreement has a particularly men- 
acing aspect. While the economy of the 
GDR will suffer only a slight and tem- 
porary dislocation, serious trouble will 
hit West Berlin. The agreement included 
clauses on the supply of electricity, gas 
and water to West Berlin and on freight 
traffic between West Berlin and West 
Germany. The East German govern- 
ment has stated its willingness to resume 
negotiations. West Gernian businessmen 
dependent on its trade are eager. But 
the Adenauer government has been stub- 


bornly silent to date. 





was being groomed for a new career, 
Norden said, heading an “Office of Co- 
ordination” to integrate all the Bonn 
ministries in the present accelerated psy- 
chological warfare program. 


RAT’S NEST: Norden characterized the 
state apparatus of West Germany as “one 
big, brown rat’s nest” where Globke’s 
sheltered position was far from excep- 
tional. He exhibited documents showing 
that the same judges who had operated 
the Nazi war tribunals which executed 
30,000 German soldiers and 100,000 for- 
eigners without due process of law were 
now not only installed in the civilian 
Bonn judiciary but were already await- 
ing transfer to the new military courts 
outlined by Defense Minister Franz Jo- 
self Strauss in a proposed bill. 


A Bonn “Military Defense Decree” 
which went into effect on April 1, 1957. 
states that it is “built on the experiences 
of the past.” The 32 one-time Nazi au- 
thors and commentators of this decree 
include Elmar Brandstetter, formerly an 
editor of the Nazi “Magazine for Defense 
Law” and now an editor of the “New 
Magazine for Defense Law.”’ Chief prose- 
cutor of the Bonn Wehrmacht, Brand- 
stetter used to be a senior court-martial 
judge under the Nazis. Dr. Eberhard 
Barth, another editor of the above-men- 
tioned Nazi magazine, is now chief judge 
of the Bundeswehr. Nazi war court coun- 
selor Georg Eigenwillig is ministerial 
counselor in the Justice Department of 
the Bonn War Ministry. 
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ACH HOLIDAY SEASON, as all old timers know, 

Guardian Buying Service issues its ANNUAL SHOP- 
es GUIDE filled with many wonderful gifts for every 
member of the family. This year we think we have an 
especially unusual collection, from Soviet wrist watches 
and UNICEF greeting cards to fine Japanese, East Ger- 
man and Indian imports. If you look over the GUIDE 
carefully, we're confident you'll find an appropriate gift 
for each special relative or friend. 

Those who have not yet used the BUYING SERV- 
ICE’S facilities should know that merchandise is ship- 
ped promptly, is well packed and insured (at our ex- 
pense), is absolutely guaranteed, and is sold substan- 
tially below the current market price except where 
we are forbidden. Naturally our stock of some items is 








limited, so you would do well to get your order in early. 


Precision Watches from the USSR! 


W HAT finer Holiday gift could you give than a 17-jewel 
watch made in the USSR? We’re importing 5 dozen, the 
equal of any $75 to $100 watches in the country. They're 
classically simple in design, precision made, ready to give you 
a lifetime of good service. 








Our GBS Soviet watches are unconditionally guar- 
anteed for two years. If anything goes wrong with one during 
that time we will repair it without charge and, more than 
that, will send you a replacement in the meantime. (Unless 
you drop it, of course). A complete supply of parts will be 
maintained in this country. 





A—MEN’S “POLJOT”’—An exceptionally beautiful watch with a gold-plated 
case, and waterproof, stainless steel, anti-shock back. Face is a deli- 
cate mesh-weave, giving the appearance of fine linen. 17-jewel movement, 
sweep second hand, monometal balance wheel, with guaranteed maximum 
time variation plus-or-minus 45 sec. in 24 hours. Winding time minimum 


34 PROUPS. 2104. -ccossssecss-sssese .GBS PRICE $24.50 


B—MEN’S “POLJOT” AUTOMATIC—A handsome se!f-winding model with 
gold-plated case and dustproof, shockproof, waterproof stainless steel back. 
22 jewels, sweep second hand, gold-plated band. A buy for only ......$35.95 


C—WOMEN’S “SLAVA”—A tiny jewel! Dustproof, waterproof, gold- 
plated case, platinum-faced; 17-jewel movement, runs 34 hours on one 
wnding. Same size (14 mm) as ‘“‘Kreb’” model below. A lovely gift for 
WEEE OF BANE TOE secccsccccainrtirinisnson a vdbeNelieeadisiablatieateniNeagiebovan 14s $21.50 


“SLAVA” Watch from the USSR! 
A lovely, tiny watch from the Sov- 
iet Union, 17-jewel, square mo- 
del, with integral gold-plated brace- 
let band and case. Two-year guar- 
antee. Service assured by GBS watch 
repair facilities. ..............0. $29.50 





NEW YORKERS! — We have one dozen different Soviet men’s 
watches on hand in the GBS office, including both gold and stain- 
less steel models, All are 17 jewels, and are shockproof and anti- 
magnetic. Come in and take your choice—just one of a kind. 
Stainless steel, $21.50; gold plated models, $24.50. 





Christmas Tree 
Light Sets 


Here’s an extraordinary buy: lovely, 
miniature Italian - made Christmas 
tree light sets. These are permanent 
lights, guaranieed for 2,000 burn- 
ing hours. If one light goes off the ish a 
rest remain burning. All contacts are sTAR SET—LIittle 7/8” silver stars 
weatherproofed for indoor or out- inset with miniature lights in white 
door use. Bulbs are cool in operation eB gaol py 4 en ag Be 
an say He Gre 0 soe Si OT ctesee per Set $5.95 
scotch-taped to any surtace wi et - 
danger. 35 light sets on a 50-foot POINSETTIA SET — exquisite 2 


poinsettias, each set with a tiny 
cord weigh only 12 oz. and draw = white light. If one fails, rest stay lit. 
just 15 watts! 


Same for above. ........ Per Set $5.95 








The Famous 


HIS season, in addition to 

its own delightful ‘Pere 
Noel” by Pablo Picasso, GBS 
is offering four different 
sets of the famed UNICEF 
Greeting Cards. UNICEF— 
United Nations International 
Childrens Emergency Fund 
— is the only UN commit- 
tee devoted exclusively to 
helping children in need. 
More than 95% of the money 
collected actually goes into 
aid. Designs for the cards 
are contributed by well- 
known artists. And as the 
committee reports, “one box 
of greeting cards will pro- 
vide 100 days of vitamins for 
a new mother and child... 
two boxes can mean 20 chil- 
dren cured of yaws, or 100 
protected against tuber- 
culosis.” 


Because so many readers have failed 
to notice the additional postage and 
handling charges in previous listings 
we have now included them in the 
prices. NOTE NEW PRICES. 





The four UNICEF sets shown 
here are all standard size, 
4 5/8” x 5 3/4” cards, packed 
ten to a box with matching 
envelopes. They are made with 
a single fold and a star pat- 
tern on the inside page giving 
“Season’s Greetings” in the 
five official languages of the 
UN—English, French, Span- 
ish, Russian and Chinese, 
Each is $1.40 per set. 











A Few On Hand... 
Selling Out! 


Last Christmas we sold more than 
ten dozen of these compact, folding 
opera glasses for $2.25. We have 
just three dozen left, which you 
can have for $1.50 each. 2% power, 
fold to cigarette case size, fine for 
children « $1.50 








i. 


SHOP AT GBS SAT., DEC..9! | 


In response to many inquiries, Guardian Buying 
Service will stay open Saturday, Dec. 9, from 9 a.m. 


until noon to accomodate local shoppers. Almost all 
the merchandise shown here is on hand. Come on 


down and do your Holiday buying! 


opping Guide 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 





LOS NINOS—Indian chil- 
dren of Arizona join hands 
in a ceremonial dance. De- 
sign by De Grazia, in soft, 
swirling full colors. Ten 
cards and envelopes, box- 
ed, Including postage and 
ONS siscarciscacirae 1.40 
(2 _ $2.80, 3 boxes 
$4.15) 








FOUNTAIN OF PEACE—A 
full-color card designed by 
Dong Kingman showing 
children of all nations 
around a UN fountain. Ten 
cards with matching en- 
velopes, including postage 
and handling. ............ $1.40 
(2 boxes $2.80, 3 boxes 
$4.15) 








PLAYMATES—A series of 
five different cards, two 
each to a box, depicting 
children and their animal 
playmates throughout the 
world. In full color. De- 
signed by Bettina. Ten to a 
box with matching en- 
velopes, including postage 
and handling ............ $1.40 
(2 boxes $2.80, 3 boxes 
$4.15) 



















: “ i 
(Above) TALES OF MANY LANDS — (Abov E NOEL—The G d : 
Five different cards, two each to a oun “eae 5-~ o heave oat" 
box, designed by Adolf Zabransky, and card stock in three colors, with Season’s 
depicting five world famous fairy tales. Greetings at the bottom. Eight cards 
cards and matching envelopes. to and envelopes .-......--seseessceess 1, 

box $1.40 2 sets $1.75; 3 sets $2.50; 4 sets 

for $3; 5 sets $3.50 Postpaid. 





Imported Prints 


We have on hand a limited quantity 
of the lovely Chinese prints offered 
last spring. If you order right away 
you can get one, but they will not be 
offered again. 

SOURI DES CHAMPS — The Field 
Mouse, or Ground Squirrel if you 
prefer, by Tshi Pai Chi. A wash 
drawing in black and gray with red 
cherries. 21/2’ x 15”’ on excellent 
paper, fine Sor framing. ...... JUST $3 
LE PERROQUET — The Parrot, by 
Tshi Pai Chi. In full color—black, 
yellow and rose with green plumage. 
The calligrapns mean you should 
keep your mouth shut unless you 
have something worthwhile to say. 
ABTA. TNS 6 Hcmnnnde NOW $3 
PERE NOEL—The charming Picasso 
“Father Christmas” in orange, black 
and brown. Children love it. 21 Y2’’x 
1S.  snctieseccsscotbenqdpacdeounantesiotene ween ee 

(See out, above right) 
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For Dad, Uncle, 
Brother or 
Friend .. . 





Barometers 


style aneroid barometer, - 
with six gleaming brass spokes. Ma- 


Nautical 


hogany finished, highly polished 
wood casing, 344” enamel dial, and 
heavy, raised glass face. Comes with 
metal easel for desk or wall use. 
Overall 514%” in diameter. MODEL 
GA caveassins sccbeaweaencaaeel JUST $4.50 





GBS Peace Dove 
Men's Jewelry 
(See “Dove” Design Below) 
CUFF LINKS — The little Guardian 


Peace Dove incised in oxydized out- 
line on 5/8’ x 7/8” blocks of ster- 


TIE TACK—A match for the cuff 
links. A tiny, silhouetted dove in 
satin finish. $2.50 





MEN IN BATTLE, by Alvah Bessie, 
and THE LINCOLN BATTALION, by 
Edwin Rolfe. Two extraordinary 
books about the Spanish War and 
Americans who went to the aid of 
the Republic. ORIGINALLY $6—NOW 
BOTH VOLUMES for ....--++50..$3 
Separately .......eseeeeeeee 








TAPE RECORDERS! 


AN OUTSTANDING, low-cost tape 
recorder, made in Japan. Small—just 
6%" x 13 3/8”x11¥%2", and light 
—18 Ibs. Recording quality is very 
good. Magic Eye indicator, records 
and plays at 334”’ and 742” inches 
per second. Accessories included: 
electromatic remote control, clip-on 
microphone, earphone, patch cord, 
deluxe mahogany carrying case, reel. 
For direct recording, radio, TV, or 
records, 

MODEL 103—Lightest in weight 
at 12 Ibs., but a fine, reliable ma- 
chine. 3 speeds, will record and 
play up to 4 hours on a single reel. 


A Transistor Radio List Price $99.95........ GBS $72.95 
MODEL 105—Dual speed, accepts 


For Dad! 5”’ reels, has Electromatic Remote 


CONTINENTAL TR-632 — Six GOIMIE iccesisisnissatizes sain ..$79.95 
transistor ‘‘shirt pocket size’ en- 
semble includes radio, leather carry- 
ing case, batteries, magnetic ear- 
phone and case. Vernier dial tuning, 
150 milliwatt power output, col- 
lapsible easel for bedside listening. 
4” x2V2""x 1” deep. Takes 9-volt 
battery. Full year guarantee. Retail 
list price $31.50. GBS PRICE $21.95 


RIRANS 2 Fag y - 





(Add 5% shipping charges) 























MODEL 107 —The _ performance, 
quality and tone you would expect 
only of far more expensive record- 
ers. Dual speed, takes 7’’ tapes. 

List $139.95............... GBS $97.95 


TWO OUTSTANDING cigarette 





lighters to light up someone's 
Holiday Season. These are the 
fine side-wheel type, with a 


knurled wheel at the top to con- 
trol the flint pressure. A little 
cartridge concealed in the refill 
cap holds a spare flint, and the 
lighter may be refilled or flint 
changed without a_ screwdriver, 
dime, etc. Men’s size, left, in en- 
gine-turned gold or silver finish, 
just $2; women’s (actual sizes 





CONTINENTAL TR - 801 — Eight 
transistor model with same _ acces- 
sories as above; Vernier tuning on 
slide rule dial, 5’’ x 3’’x 112" deep. 
A fine quality set. Uses 4 penlite 





Three Fine Binoculars 





B47—7x35 center focus binoculars for all-around use. 35 mm lenses and 
strong 7-power magnification. Lenses are coated and baked and are equipped 
with protective plastic covers. Comes with handsome leather carrying case 


with leather strap. Fully guaranteed. An excellent buy at ............ 


$22.95 


B42—Extra powerful center focus ‘‘naval’’ binoculars, 7x50. Clear and bril- 
liant, where distance is needed . . . for hunting, sports, hiking, etc. All the 


features above, but 50mm lenses ........ 


$25.95 


B123—In our opinion just about the sharpest, finest binoculars money can 
buy. 7x35 wide angle gives you 531 ft. field at 1,000 yards! Amazingly 


brilliant, center focus, deluxe leather carrying case . 


$29.95 








SCHICK 3-Speed 
Electric Shaver 


Here’s the latest model Schick elec 

tric shaver that permits you to ad- 
just the shaving edge to your par- 
ticular beard and offers a _ three- 
speed lever—slow, medium and fast. 
Packed in handsome leatherette case; 
complete with brush, power-cord and 
sample of Pre-Shave Lotion. MODEL 
3 (List $28.50) $19.50 








A NEW RELEASE 


T-28 — THE WORLD OF SHOLOM 
ALEICHEM, with Morris Carnovsky, 
Howard Da _ Silva, Ruby Dee, Gilbert 


Green, David Pressman and Pearl Son- 
ner; music by Serge Hovey and Robert 
De Cormier, Three stories—"‘A Tale of 
Chelm,”’ “The High School,” and ‘Bon- 
tche Schweig’’ (By I. L. Peretz) from 
the famous New York theater presenta- 
tion. A TIKVA album re 


$3.75 


Cameras, Projectors, 

& Photo Equipment 
GBS carries a wide selection of 
photo supplies and equipment. See 
the GBS Holiday Buying Guide (Oct. 
31 issue) or write for quotations. 





“Sis,” mother 


or the lady 
next door 





PURE SILK SARI STOLE 
An exquisite, pure silk, genuine Zari- 
embroided “Sari” scarf, with real gold 
plated silver threads and metallic medal- 
lions on the border and in the field. 
From Pakistan; available in black, pale 
pink, pale blue, pale green, fiery red and 
white. You'll see them in stores at sev- 
eral dollars above the GBS price. $5 


20” x :? a 





AC-DC Travel Iron 


An Indispensable travel companion! 
110V, 250W travel iron, with fold- 
ing handle which locks rigidly in 
place. Comes with plastic, moisture- 
proof case, and 6-foot U.L. approv- 
Oe I ccshereikasscecevedeannecianl $2.95 


batteries. Rerail list price $44.95. shown) $1.75. “His and Hers” 
ieasseaieerus GBS PRICE $27.95 WO sesh ssaricersesiccsinceseiensscecs 
STAINLESS STEEL . wand 


CARVING SET — 


Lovely 3- piece set 
with hollow handles 
and hollow ground 
blades. Highly mir- 
ror - finished 13” 
roast slicer, 11’’ fork 
and 14’ ham slicer, 
packed in handsome 
wood chest. A doz- 
en sets left from 
last year at a bar- 
gain price ......$5.25 


SIX - PIECE STEAK KNIFE 
SET — Solid, one-piece extra 
heavyweight stainless __ steel 
knives in a striking modern 
design. Highly mirror-polish- 
ed with serrated tips. Gift box; 
“amg imported from Japan. $4.75 


PENMAN EERE 8 
BOLSLEN GOO R OM ERIE ANY Ce 
i RA § CRT oe 


AGAIN—Our beautiful, hand-woven, 
heavy cotton Guatemala skirts, in 
two combinations: (1) All white de- 
signs on black, royal blue or red; or 
(2) harmonizing multicolor decora- 
tions on black, navy blue, brown or 
gray. All seven models come in sizes 
24-26-28-30 and 32. A real barges 

10 


Our Popular Hand Woven 
Cap from Yugoslavia 





Here’s one of the best-selling GBS 
items of all—our charming little 
reversible, hand-woven Yugoslav 
caps. One side is in raised multi- 
colored stripes, the other in solid 
red, black or green. (In ordering, 
please give second color choice.) 





BE cccecscesccsvesesecessoccoccces 
MOTHER-DAUGHTER 
COMBINATIONS! JUST $2.50 
Children’s suspender skirts like 


Do Your Holiday 


mother’s in red, royal blue or navy 


blue with multicolor decorations, : 
pn Ps aaemaeeelnpiepipee: $6.50 Shopping Early! 
Ages 7 to 10)... eee eee $7.50 


















Again This Year! 
GUARDIAN PEACE DOVE 
JEWELRY 


A uniqué and charming series of 
gifts—the ever hopeful little Guard- 
ian Peace Dove cast into a stunning 
line of earrings, a pendant and pin. 
Each is oxydized sterling silver in a 
satin (burnished) finish. A delight- 
ful gift for a Guardian reader. 

A—Exquisite drop earrings with the 
peace dove incised in oxydized out- 
line on delicate 5g’’ mobile squares. 
saivaivaneenaen $3.95 
pendant 
and/or charm for charm bracelet. 
Comes with chain. oo... $3.50 
C—Charming peace dove pin with 
sturdy metal clasp. Pin is 1 2'’x 
114” in gleaming, silver silhouette. 


$3.95 


Be 


EY SCARF 





PURE WOOL PAISL 
Hand printed, Japanese 31” square 
Paisley scarves of the finest worsted 
money can buy. Far superior to European 
imports. Hemmed, available in black or 
white. A fine value at .............. $2 






For Concert Goers ... 


OPERA GLASSES 


B-123 — Opera Glasses with exqui- 
site mother - of - pearl barrels and 
handsome, matching brocaded car- 
rying case. 2'2 power, with center 
focus, metal parts silver plated. 


Beautifully made, a lovely holiday 
$10.50 


gift for just .. 





Rumanian Handbags 
With draw-string and inner lining, 
available in black, white, blue and 
red with multi-color decorations, 
12” x13", a buy at ........ $3.25 





PAMPHLET PACKAGE #1 
Chinese Books 
50 CHINESE RECIPES — 
Wonderful! We.sold hundreds 
at $1. Now.... 50c 
CHOSEN PAGES FROM LU 
HSUN—Stories and essays of 
the great savant. ........ $1 
NATIONAL COSTUMES OF 
CHINA — 12 charming color 
drawings. ........ hai Ob: 6.4 25¢ 
ALL THREE FOR $1! 
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CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


Age 2 and Up... 





For Boys & Girls 
2¥2x Opera Glasses. 

B-176—A fine pair of opera glasses 
for children. Useful for all indoor or 
outdoor events. Just 34%4”°x 1%" x 
14%” with smart leather case. Gold 
or chrome finish. Center focus. A 
bargain at $2.95 








“Power” Mixer 


What better way to get the little 
ones to drink their chocolate milk or 
orange juice than by letting them 
whip it with their own power mixer? 
This has been one of our most pop- 
ular items—a battery driven mixer 
that can’t hurt you even if you put 
your finger in the spokes. 9” over- 
all. It really works! (It’s really a 
cocktail stirrer and mother can use 
it for eggs, gravies, etc., as well) 

JUST $1.75 





POLISH DOLLS! 


PEASANT DOLL, from Poland— 
and straight into the hearts of little 
girls and not-so-little girls for their 
doll collections. Charming and quaint 
in her native costume and blond pig- 
tails, she stands 134%”’ high in her 
laced boots. Stuffed body, compo- 
sition head, just $1.95 





LITTLE CITY DOLL, from Poland— 
hard to resist, this appealing doll 
with flaxen curls, print dress, real 
underwear and shoes. Soft, stuffed 
body and composition head. 15’ 
high. A wonderful Holiday gift for 
only 


1,000 POWER 


MICROSCOPE! 
B-191 ILLUMINATED MICRO- 
SCOPE—1,000 power (8 power ad- 
justments) illuminated microscope 
with same dissecting kit as B-180 
plus magnifying glass. Four turrets, 
two eyepieces (10x and 20x), re- 
volving light stage and light switch 
on base. Has transformer jack (trans- 
former $2 extra) for connecting 
with 115v house current. Comes in 
sturdy hardwood cabinet for per- 
manent storage. GBS PRICE $18.95 











FUN WITH NUMBERS (Ages 6 to 8) 
Magnetic Arithmetic Board (14’'x20") 
with 3-dimensional, brightly colored 
polyethylene numbers and symbols with 
built-in permanent magnets. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division 
become easy and wereenees A child 
guidance toy. ...... 9 
Set B-—Spelling gam oo S295 








PAMPHLET PACKAGE 2 


SCIENCE BOOKS 
SPUTNIK INTO SPACE, by M. Vas- 
siliev—(Hard Cover) Pub. at $3.75, 
180 pp. An authoritative book on 
the Soviet space program. ..Now 75¢ 
INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL, by 
Sternfeld—(Paper, 60 pp.) ae i 
A VISIT TO SOVIET SC IENCE, by 
Stefan Heym—(Paper, 68 pp.) ...! 

ALL THREE for $1! 














HAMMOND CLASSIC WORLD MAP—Largest ever printed on a single 
In full color with latitude and longitude lines in 


sheet, a full 52’’x76". 


white. Time zones, mileage scale, etc. Shipped in tube for flat mounting 


or framing. 


HAMMOND 18” INFLATABLE 
GLOBE—Printed in 9 colors with 
clear vinyl finish. Shipped flat. At- 
tractive wrought iron stand adjust- 
able for wall muunting or table top. 


Nearly 5’ in circumference with 
clear type. (List $16.50). PLUS 
9%"’x12'4" 312-page World At- 
las ($7.50 value) with gold-em- 


bossed, simulated leather cover. 
A $24 Value 


° 2 


Both for $16.50 














$7.50 





The Children Come 
Running 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
N ADDITION to Holiday Greet- 


ing Cards UNICEF also pub- 
lishes children’s books. Here’s the 
latest, a delightful story about a 
trip around the world on a kite— 
and at holiday time in the various 
lands. The illustrations are from the 
UNICEF cards, in full color, and in- 
clude such noted contributors as 
Ludwig Bemelmans, Bettina, Duvoi- 
sin, Low, Mai-Thu and others. A 
WE GE fisercnancrian $3.10 


(Including 15¢ for mailing and 
handling charges) 





For the whole 
Family! 


Our Popular AZTEC 
and OPTIMA 


Typewriters! 


FROM LOW-PRICED AZTEC 
“600s” (illustrated) to the deluxe 
OPTIMA and AZTEC “800s”, 
GBS carries a complete line of 
portable East German typewrit- 
ers. All machines carry five-year 
warranties on parts and service 
dealers are spread throughout 
the country. Feature for feature, 
dollar for dollar, we think these 
machines are far superior to 
other models in their price range 
—and GBS saves you as much 
as $55 over retail prices (the 
AZTEC “800” is currently selling 
in New York stores for $135). 
The AZTEC “600,” “700” and 
“800” have key-set tabulation, 
88-character keyboards’ with 
block type keys, finger-tip mar- 
gin set, touch control, half spac- 
ing, and many other features. 
All machines are available in a 
wide range of solid colors and 
two-color combinations. Write 
for descriptive folders, or specify 
color choices. 








- “GYOTAKU” PRINTS—Lovely prints of a variety of fish, 


in the Japanese 


style. The rubbings are made in Sumi ink on exquisite Yoroshi rice paper, 


x 19” 


suitable for framing. 12° 


LADIES! | 


$1 EACH 


Rough-Texfured Raw Silk Skirts 


A FINE GIFT—GBS’ exclusive raw silk skirts. Four color combinations only 
—half-inch stripes in predominantly green and black, two tones of blue 
and gray, charcoal and black, and red, white and blue, all on a light gray 
background. Sizes in 24-26-28 and 30 ONLY. Sorry, no 32’s or 34's. 
Limited quantites — _— 4 second color choice when ordering. A real 


steal at 


AZTEC 600—-Formerly ‘the Rhein- 
metal) —A ‘‘best buy’ with’ all 
above features at a modest price 
(Plus $3.6/ Federal tax) $75 
ACTEC 700—The ‘‘Luxury Porta- 
ble.’” Somewhat heavier, better trim, 
a few extra features $79.95 
(Plus $3.75 Federal Tax) 
AZTEC 800—The top of the line 
—segment shift (type bar moves up 
and down instead of the carriage), 
extra chromium $79.95 
(Plus $3.75 Federal tax) @ 
OPTIMA SUPER DELUXE — The 
finest Optima machine. Specify 
leatherette or solid case $79.95 
(Plus $3.75 Federal Tax) 
SPECIAL NOTE: For New Yorkers 
only, or those who can pick ‘em 
up — we also handle the Optima 
standard office machine as well as 
Rheinmetal adding machines. 


sadeieaen ta deanneaassiapensieae $5.50 


~ LATE RELEASES! 
VANGUARD—$3.75 Each 


VRS 9075—THE WEAVERS AT CARNE- 
GIE HALL (VOL 2); Tape of The Weav- 
ers April 1, 1960 performance. Songs in- 
clude: On My Journey, Born in East 
Virginia, Bill Bailey Come Home, Sink- 
ing of the Reuben James, Subo, Below 
the Gallows Tree, Virgin Mary, New 
Jerusalem and many others. 
VRS 9079* — ODETTA — CHRISTMAS 
SPIRITUALS—‘The Virgin Mary Had One 
Son, Poor Little Jesus, and others. 
*Available in stereo at $4.75 
VRS 1062—HARK YE SHEPHERDS— 
Carols at Christmas Time, with Alfred 
Deller and the Deller Consorts:—Deck 
The Halls, Joy to the World, O Come 
All Ye Faithful, etc. 
VRS 1061—HAYDN, MASS IN TIME OF 
WAR— Vienna State Opera Orch. under 
Mogens Woeldixe, and the Vienna State 
Chamber Choir. 
EKL 185—SONGS OF RUSSIA OLD AND 
NEW--14 songs, seven from “old” Rus- 
sia and seven of the U.S.S.R. An ELEK- 
Wee. GDL. banscadncdadcdecesbies $3.35 


Holiday Book Bargains! 


SONG OF PEACE—A poetic 
work by Walter Lowenfels in- 
spired by the woodcuts of Anton 
Refregier and derived from the 
works of the great poets from 
Horace to Paul Eluard and Na- 
zim Hikmet. 842” x 11”, with 9 
plates by Refregier ae $1 


PICTURE GUIDE TO BEGIN- 
NER’S CHESS, by Al Horowitz 
—How to play chess, shown step 
by step with more than 300 
photographs and diagrams. 200 
pages. 6%" x9”, cloth ......$2 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
CHESS, by Al Horowitz and 
Fred Reinfield—An analysis of 
actual games played out, with 
mistakes and good moves analyz- 
ed. For thoce seeking concrete 
information o1. how to improve 
their playing. Cloth, 542x8%4. $3 


I VOTE MY CONSCIENCE — 
The debates, speeches and writ- 
ings of Vito Marcantonio. (Pa- 
OR, GREG) 66s eee ccsisccs $1 


CRUSADER WITHOUT VIO- 
LENCE, by L. D. Reddick. The 
biography of Martin Luther 
King by a scholar who is friend 
and adviser. .. NOW $3 


LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY, 
by Alice Childress. Intimate 
sketches by the well-loved Negro 
writer. re ... .50e 


TWO LEAVES AND A BUD—A 
poignant novel of India by Mulk 
Raj Anand. a 


THE TRIAL OF JOMO KENY- 
ATTA, by Montagu Slater — An 
absorbing study of the frame-up 
of the Kenyan leader. ..... $1 


CHOSEN PAGES FROM LU 
HSUN—Stwuries and essays that 
have become modern Chinese 
AE ee ——— 


-eeee 


Soviet Books For Children 
And Young People 


STOZHARI VILLAGE, by Alexei 
Musatov—A beautiful story of a 
Russian village — the Stalin 
prize-winning novel of 1949. see 
12 up. - aie ose 


SCHOOLBOYS, by N. Nosov — 
How his friends and teachers 
helped young Maleyev overcome 


his bad habits — an amusing 
novel with a moral. 184 pages. 
Be We Mh, 6:00:86 s care hwna aon $1 


THE DIRK, by Anatoly Ryba- 
kov—A long (288 pages) novel 
by one of Russia’s most popular 
children’s authors about the ad- 
ventures of a bold youth. Age 12 
and up. 1 


STORIES, by I. Yefremov — 150 
readers bougnt this fascinating 
bookiet when we offered it last 
year, a series of fascinating sci- 
ence fiction tales by a skilled 
scientist and writer. 12 & up. $1 


JOLLY FAMILY, by N. Nosov— 
256 pages of the charming ad- 
ventures of two 11-year-old 
boys. : eveceRT rire ec 


LET US LIVE 
IN PEACE 
AND FRIENDSHIP | 


The Record of The Khrushchev 
Tour of the U.3.A. 
Published in the U.S.S.R. 


31 pages of photos 
JUST $1.25 
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VITAMINS & MINERALS 


For general use 
EACB CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Vitamin A (Fish Liver Oil) 5000 USP Units 
Vit'n D (Irrad. Ergosterol) 1000 USP Units 
Vitamin B-1 (Thiamin HCL) 2 mgm. 
ben B-2 (Riboflavin 2.5 mg. 
Vitamin B-6 (Pyridexine HCL) 0.75 mgm. 


Vitamin B-12 USP 1.5 mog. 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 50 mg. 
Calcium Pantothenate 5 mg. 
Niacinamide 20 mg. 
Folic Acid USP 0.34 mg. 


Vitamin E (from Senne Tocophery! 
Acetate Cenc. NF) 8LU.. 
Dicalcium Phesphate, Anhydrous 2S mg. 


(Calcium 15 mg. 
(Phosporus 166 mg. 
Ferrous Sulfate Dried USP 
(Iron 13.4 mg.) 45.56 mg. 
Manganese Sulfate Dried 


(Manganese 1.5 mg.) 4.72 mg. 
Zino Sulfate Dried (Zinc 1.4mg.) 3.9 mg. 
Copper Sulfate, Monohydrate 


(Copper 1 mg.) 2.8 mg. 
Potassium Sulfate 
(Potassium 5 mg.) 11.2 mg. 


100 capsules, $2.50 
STRESS FORMULA 


For undue stress or strain caused 


by worry or fatigue 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


Thiamine HCI. (Vit. B-1) . mgm. 
Riboflavin (Vit. B-2) 0 mgm. 
Niacinamide 100 mgm, 
Calcium Pantothenate 20 mgm. 
Pyridoxine HCI 2 mgm. 
Folic Acid 0.4 mgm. 
Ascorbic Acid «Vit. C) 300.0 mgm. 
Vit. B-12 (Oral Conc.) 4.0 megm, 
Menadione (Vic K. Analog) 1 mgm. 


100 capsules $3.95 
MULTIPLE VITAMIN 


In small, easy-to-swallow capsules 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Vit. A. Palmitate 5,000 USP Units 


vit. D 500 USP Units 
Vit. B-1 (Thiamine HCL) 3 mg. 
Vit. B-2 2.5 mg. 
Vit. B-6 0.5 mg. 
vit. C 40 mg. 
Caicium Pantothenate 5 mg. 
Niacinamide USP 20 mg. 
Vit. B-12 2 meg. 
Folic Acid 0.25 mg. 


100 capsules, $1.75 


GERIATRIC FORMULA 

For 35-yr.-olds and up 

EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Each Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A (Palmitate) 12,500 USP Units 
Vitamin D (Irrad. Ergosterol) 

1,000 USP Units 

Vitamin B-1 (Thiamine HCL) 5 mg. 


Vitamin B-2 (Riboflavin) 2.5 mg. 
Vitamin B-6 (Pyridoxine) 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin B12 USP 1 meg. 
Vitamin C (Ascorbie Acid) 7 mg. 
Niacinamide 40 mg. 


Calcium Pantothenate 4m 
Vitamin E (from d-alpha Tocopheryl 
Acetate Conc. NF) 21.0. 
Folic Acid USP 0.4 mg. 
DiCalcium Phosphate, Anhydrous 260 mg. 
(Calcium 75 mg.) 
(Phosphorus 3 mg.) 


Choline Bitartrate 31.4 mg 
Inositol 15 mg. 
Ferrous Sulfate, Dried 102 mg. 

(Iron 30 mg.) 
Copper Sulfate, Monohydrate 

(Copper 0.45 mg.) 1.257 mg. 
Manganese Sulfate, Dried 

(Manganese 0.5 mg.) 1.573 mg. 
Potassium Sulfate 

(Potassium 2 mg.) 4.458 mg. 
Zine Sulfate, Dried 

(Zine 0.5 mg.) 1.338 mg. 
Magnesium Sulfate, Dried 

(Magnesium 3 mg.) 21.583 mg. 


100 capsules, $3.50 


THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 
And MINERALS 


For people on restricted diets 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Vitamin A Palmitate ar 


000 USP Units 
Vitamin D (Irradiated Ereosiero) 
000 USP Units 
Vitamin Bl (Thiamin Menenitrate) 10 mg. 
Vitamin B2 (Riboflavin) 5 mg. 
Vitamin B6 (Pyridoxine Hydro- 
chloride) 1 mg. 
Vitamin B12 USP 5 meg. 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) - 150 mg. 
Niacipamide 100 mg. 
Dicaictum Phosphate, Anhydrous 860 mg. 
(Calcium 103.6 mg. 
(Phosphorus 80.2 mg. 
Ferrous Sulfate, Dried, USP 
(Iron 10 mg.) 84 mg. 
Manganese Sulfate, Dried 
(Manganese 0.954 mg.) 3 mg. 
Potassium Sulfate 
(Potassium 4.33 mg.) 11 mg. 
Copper Sulfate, Monohydrate 
(Copper 1 mg.) 2.8 mg. 


Zino Sulfate, Driea (Zine 1.4 mg.) 3.9 mg. 
Magnesium Sulfate, Dried 
(Magnesium 5.56 mg.) 40 mg. 


100 capsules. $4.95 


HIGH POTENCY MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS FORMULA 
For general vitamin deficiency 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


Vit. A (Natural) 12,500 USP Units 
Vit. D (Irradiated Ergosterol) 
1,000 USP Units 


Vit. B-1 (Thiamine Hcl) 5 mg. 
Vit. B-2 5 mg. 
Niacinamide USP 80 mg. 


Vit. B-12—Activity 


(Cobalamin Conc, N.F.) 2 meg. 
Folic Acid 0.5 mg. 
Vit. B-€ 2 mg. 
Vit. © 100 mg. 
@alcium Pantothenate 10 mg. 


100 capsules, $3.25 


Guardian 
Vitamins 





PEDIATRIC DROPS 


EACH 0.6ce CONTAINS: 


Vitami A 5000 U.S.P. Units 
Vitamin D (Irradiated Ergosterol) 
1000 U S.P. Units 
Vitamin B-1 1 mg. 
Vitamin B-2 1 mg. 
Vitami: B-6 1 mg. 
d-Panthenoi 10 mg. 
Niacinamide 10 mg. 
Vitamin C 50 mg. 


60 cc bottle, $2.25 
VITAMIN - MINERAL 
CANDITABS 


Choice of chocolate, cherry or 
both flavors mixed 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


Vitamin A Acetate 2,500 U.S.P. units 
Vitamin D 250 U.S.P. units 


Thiamin chloride 1 mgm. 
Riboflavin (as the soluble 
Riboflavin-5-phosphate) 0.25 mgm. - 


Vitamin B 12 Cyanocobalamin 8mcgm. 
Ascorbic acid 

‘as the sodium ascorbate) 30 mgm. 
Pyridoxine HCl 0.1 mgm. 
Niacinamide 10 mgm. 
Calc. Pantothenate 1 mgm. 
Cobalt (from cobalt sulfate) 0.014 mgm. 
Copper (from copper sulfate) 0.07 mgm. 
Iodine (from Pot. Iodide) 0.027 mgm. 
Potassium (from Pot. lodide) 0.01 mgm. 
Iron (from Reduced. Iron) 1 mgm. 
Molybdenum 

(from sodium molybdate) 0.01 mgm. 
Manganese 

(from manganese sulfate) 0.028 mgm. 
Magnesium 

(from magnesium sulfate) 0.108 mgm. 
Zine (from zine sulfate) 0.05 mgm. 


100 tablets $2.25 
HIGH POTENCY 
THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 


For run-down and convalescents 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


Vitamin A 25,000 U.S.P. units 
(Fish Liver Oils) 

Vitamin D 1,000 U.S.P. units 

(Iirracinted Ergosterol) 

Vitamin B-1 10 milligrams 


(Thiamin Chloride) 
Vitamin B-2 

(Riboflavin) 
Vitamin C 

(Ascorbic Acid) 
Niacinamide 150 milligrams 


100 capsules. $3. 
HEMATINIC 
ANTI-ANEMIA FORMULA 


High in Iron, Folic Acid & B-12 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Ferrous Sulphate Dried U.S.P. 4.4 gr. 

(Equivalent to 57.7 mg. of iron) 
Liver Dessicated NF (Undefatted) pa mg. 


5 milligrams 


150 milligrams 


Stomach Powder 00 mg. 
Vitamin B-12 U.S.P. 1) mcg. 
Ascorbic Acid U.S.P. 60 mg. 


100 capsules, $4 


SINGLE VITAMINS 


VITAMIN A Palmitate 25,000 USP units 
50 capsules—$2.25 
VITAMIN A Palmitate 50,000 USP units 

150 capsules—$3.75 
VITAMIN B-12 (Cobalamin 

Concentrate) 

250 tablets — $2.50 
B COMP 

100 capsules—$1.95 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 

300 tablets — $1.50 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 250 mg. 

250 tablets — $2.2 
BI-FLAVIN (Hesperidine 100 mg. 

with Ascorbic Acid) 

100 tablets — $1.65 
VITAMIN E (di-alpha) 

(tocopherol acetate) 


100 tablets—$3.00 
NATURAL VITAMINS 


LECITHIN (From soy beans) 7% min. 

100 capsules—$1.25 
ALFALFA 

250 tablets — $1.25 
ALFALFA KE 

250 tablets — $1 25 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


25 mcg. 


100 mg. 


100 mg. 


00 capsules—$1. 50 
BREWERS YE 1% gr. 
250 tablets — $1.25 
GEI ATIN 10 gr 


125 capsules—$2.25 
ROSE HIPS ‘Nat. Vitamin C) 100 mg. C 
100 tablets — $1.75 
VEGETABS (Contain over 20 
varieties of vegetables) 10 gr. 


100 tablets — $1.50 


Here’s a great bargain for small budgets—— . 





VITAMINS | Greeting card sale 


three boxes of our popular last year’s 
HOLLY and GUARDIAN ANGEL sets, 12 
cards to a set, 3 sets $1! Matching envel- 








HOLLY SET—A series of four lovely draw- 
ings, printed in four colors on lightweight 
‘‘French-fold’’ with ‘‘Season’s Greet- 


stock, 


GUARDIAN "ANGEL SET—Four "each of 
three different cards of one of your favorite 
subjects—our Guardian Angel. 


pes lnctoded-—toke * em while weaned ae. 





“ings” inside. One, The Wassail Bowl. con- 
tains a fine, little known recipe for Holiday 
cheer. 12 cards to a set... 3 sets for $1. 























™ matching “envelopes. Lightweight : stock, 
‘“French-fold”’ with ‘‘Season’s Greetings’ im- 
Packed with Te re 3 sets for $1 





Museum Print Editions 


SSR ga? Ree Bee RF 


Steps in Weauartee—Stellte 
FINE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
READ'Y TO HANG! 


Here’s a charming and inexpensive 
way to decorate a children’s room, 
game room or den—mounted muse- 
um prints of ten famous paintings 
beautifully reproduced and mounted 
on heavy board. You can hang them 
directly on the wall as is, or have 
them framed. 


I1—VLAMINCK — Winter Land- 
scape 


2—VAN GOGH—Still Life with 
Fruit 


3—DEGAS—Dancers Resting 
4—TOULOUSE-LAUTREC—Seated 
Model in Studio 
5—CEZANNE—Boy with Red Vest 
6—UTRILLO—Steps in 
Montmartre 
7—MODIGLIANI—Young 
Parisienne 
8—LOUIS DALI—The Left Bank 
9—LELONG—The Madeleine 
10.—ROUALT—The Young 
Apprentice 
11—DEGAS—tThe Laundress 
12—DEGAS—tThe Rehearsal 
13—COROT—Country Road 
14—MARQUET—The Studio 





All Prints are 11” x 14” 
MINIMUM ORDER 3 for $2.50 


€3 








" Gxnbed Steddl—Teutouse-Lauteen 


Young Parisienne—Modigliani 
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AN EYE-WITNESS REPORT BY A KEEN OBSERVER 





Cuba: The myth and the reality 


By Leo Huberman 
The following is froma talk given 
at a Fair Play for Cuba meeting on Oct. 
20 at Manhattan Center, New York. 


N APRIL 21 this year, Herbert Mat- 

thews, one of the editors of the New 
York Times, told the American Socfety 
of Newspaper Editors: “In my 30 years 
on the Times I have never seen a big 
story so misunderstood, so badly han- 
dled, and so misinterpreted as the Cuban 
revolution.” 


My colleague Paul Sweezy and I had 
recently returned from a_ three-week 
visit to Cuba when Matthews made that 


statement. We felt he was 100% correct. © 


And now, six months later, Sweezy and 
I have just returned from another three- 
week visit to Cuba, and I want to report 
to you tonight that what Matthews said 
in April is still true in October—the story 
of the Cuban Revolution, as it is told in 
our press, radio, and television, continues 
to be misinterpreted. In fact, as rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Cuba have become more strained, so the 
reporting on the Cuban revolution has 
become even more distorted than before. 


HE MYTH, in the USS. press, is that 

the Cuban government is running out 
of money, the economy is fast going to 
pieces, and before very long there will 
be a complete breakdown. The reality is 
that the Cuban economy is in better 
shape that it ever has been, that increas- 
es in production are already impressive, 
and when problems of planning and or- 
ganization are solved, will be astonish- 
ingly high. 


The myth is that Fidel Castro is a kind 
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of madman who delights in making dero- 
gatory and untrue remarks about the 
benevolent United States. 


The reality is that Fidel Castro is one 


of the great men of history whose at- 


tacks on the United States are the legi- 
timate complaints of a colonial country 
against an imperialistic overlord who 
refuses to make peace with the revolu- 
tionary regime and tries to smash it. 


The myth is that the general condi- 
tion of the Cuban people is bad and is 
getting worse. 


The réality is that only a minority of 
the people are worse off than they were 
beforethe former followers of Batista, 
large landowners and industrialists, some 
large and small businessmen and land- 
lords, and some professional people. But 
the vast majority of the Cuban people 
are much better off than they were be- 
fore—many of them have, in fact, for 
the first time joined the human race. 


HE MYTH is that the Cuban Revo- 
lution is a threat to the security of 
the United States, that the interests of 
the American people—and the Cuban 
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people—would be served by the over- 
throw of the Revolutionary regime. 


The reality is that the Revolution in 
Cuba has indeed interfered with the 
profit-making activities of large Ameri- 
can corporations — corporations which 
have in the past, and want, naturally, 
to continue, to have Cuba and all of the 
countries of Latin America as their pri- 
vate preserve to exploit as they please. 
But this has nothing to do with the in- 
terests of the American people as a 
whole. The interests of the American 
people would best be served by the ex- 
pansion of trade with a rapidly develop- 
ing, free Cuba; this would bring eco- 
nomic benefit to both countries and pro- 
vide the basis for a new relationship of 
genuine friendship between the Cuban 
and the American people. 


There is a lesson to be learned from 
the Cuban Revolution—an important 
lesson for all underdeveloped countries. 
The experience of Cuba proves beyond 
a doubt that a social revolution is an in- 
dispensable pre-condition for the inau- 
guration of economic growth and social 
development. Cuba, before the Revolu- 
tion, demonstrated the extent of mis- 
management, inefficiency, waste and ex- 
ploitation imposed upon an underdevel- 
oped country by monopoly: capitalism. 


HE MERE REMOVAL of the imperi- 

alist yoke enabled revolutionary Cuba 
to put into cultivation vast areas of fertile 
land previously neglected or misused by 
absentee landowners, as well as to put 
into use industrial capacity previously 
kept idle. That is the lesson for under- 
developed countries—that without a so- 
cial revolution there is no possibility of 
going beyond the introduction of largely 
ineffectual reforms. The experience of 
the Soviet Union and of China proved 
it before; now Cuba has proved it again. 


I would not have you think that be- 
cause Cuba has had a social revolution, 
and has made rapid economic progress, 
particularly in agriculture, and spectacu- 
lar advances in the fields of education, 
health, and housing, that her success is 
assured. It isn’t. Not by a long shot. The 
revolution faces many serious problems. 
Cuba is only now laying the foundations 
for industrialization, only now prepar- 
ing the kind of comprehensive economic 
plan which is needed to guide the coun- 
try’s economic policy during the next 
five years. There is a desperate shortage 
of qualified technical and administrative 
personnel: engineers, scientists, adminis- 
trators must be recruited, and new ones 
trained. 


The economic blockade imposed by the 
United States has forced a switch in the 
flow of goods from this country to the 
socialist bloc. This break in the pattern 
of trade creates all kinds of difficulties. 
Take, for example, the problem of spare 
parts. Most of the tractors, appliances, 
and machinery in Cuba came originally 
from the United States. Their parts wear 
out and need to be replaced. Now the 
U.S. won’t sell to Cuba—they must some- 
how circumvent this blockade—or make 
their own spare parts as best they can, 
while new factories and machines sup- 
plied by other countries are installed. 


HE BREAK with the United States 

has an adverse political effect too. 
Cuba’s nearness to this country meant 
in the past that many Cubans traveled 
to the States; the children of wealthy 
Cubans went to schools and colleges here. 
In addition to commercial products, 
movies and television came largely from 
the U.S. In our hotel in Varadero one 
evening just a few weeks ago I saw on 
television a cowboy film followed by Bat 
Masterson. 

It saddens many Cubans, middle class 
as well as upper class, that their ties 
with America are being severed. Cubans 
in the past were subject to the same pro- 
paganda in respect to the socialist coun- 
tries as Americans; many of them, there- 
fore, are troubled by the switch in af- 
fection and trade from the US. to the 
socialist bloc. I am sure that this is one 


of the reasons that makes for the defec- 
tions you read about all the time. 


There will be more defections. Revo- 
lutions hurt some people, and help other 
people. The large landowners, the in- 
dustrialist whose factory or mill has been 
intervened or expropriated, the landlord 
whose rents have been cut, all these peo- 
ple have been hurt, so naturally they op- 
pose the regime. 


HE ECONOMIC, social and cultural 

well-being for the masses of people 
is advanced—yet there are some who 
turn against the revolution today, and 
there will be others tomorrow. Why? Fri- 
del Castro gave the answer when he said: 
“There are many people who wanted rev- 
olution, but not too much revolution.” 


That’s true. Every forward step the 
revolution takes becomes the breaking 
point for some people. Others are em- 
bittered because mistakes have been 
made, injustices have been done to inno- 
cent people. That is unfortunate, but in- 
evitable. If you call only that revolution 
a success which is absolutely pure, and 
absolutely just—then you can never have 
a successful revolution. 


But to deduce from the fact that mis- 
takes are made, injustices occur, people 
become counter-revolutionists and fight 
the regime which once they supported— 
to deduce from this that “the Cuban 
people’—in quotes—have become disillu- 
sioned with the revolution, is absolute 
nonsense. To say that “the Cuban peo- 
ple” have turned against Fidel Castro, 
that he is “a bloodthirsty dictator,” that 
“he is obsessed with death and destruc- 
tion,” is complete rubbish. The truth is 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Cuban people are enthusiastic supporters 
of the revolution and its leaders. The 
truth is that the degree of unity between 
the revolutionary regime and the mass 
of the people is absolutely extraordinary. 
The truth is that Fidel Castro is a 
humanitarian, a wise, courageous, self- 
less man, dedicated to his country and 
his people. 


E RODE with Fidel through th: 

streets of Havana and into the pro- 
vince of Pinar del Rio. It was an un- 
forgettable experience. Fidel drove thi 
car; he was wearing sun-glasses and it 
was fascinating to watch those people 
who happened to notice us do a double- 
take as they recognized him, Their faces 
lit up, they shouted “Fidel!’’ When the 
car stopped for a red light, they rushed 
to the driver’s seat and shook hands; you 
could see the admiration. the genuine 
love on their faces. 


“The Cuban People.” in quotes, turn- 
ing against Fidel? What an absurdity 
Never was the relationship between a 
people and a leader so warm, so friend- 
ly, so full of love. 

We inspected a pig farm, a chicken 
hatchery. a duck farm, a breeding sta- 
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tion for goats. 


Always the friendly dis- 
cussion with the working people of the 


problems, the failures, the successes 
Here, if ever, there was—if I may use 
the Madison Avenue word to describe it- 
togetherness. 


E PARTED in the early evening and 

met again for dinner at 11 p.m 
Fidel, who had been cheerful all day 
proudly showing off the pigs and ducks 
and chickens, and responding quickly to 
all our questions, was subdued. I asked 
him what was wrong. He said in his halt- 
ing English, “I am sad.” 
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Then he told us why. He had earlier 
received word that fourteen prisoners had 
broken out of jail. What bothered him 
was that, in his words. “these were rebel 
soldiers who had fought in the Sierra 
Maestra with us. They were good boys, 
but they were followers of Hubert Matos, 
the Comandante who had been put on 
trial for counter-revolution, They were 
not counter-revolutionists. They were 
good boys who went along with Matos 
because he had been their commanding 
officer. I felt they were good boys who 
could be saved, so we had them trans- 
ferred from the Isle of Pines to the prison 
in Havana where they could see their 
families three times a week. I went 
frequently to see them, to talk to them, 
to save them from their mistakes. Now 
today, they broke out of prison. They 
will be caught, and then? They were 
good boys. I am sad.” 

A humanitarian—and a fighter. That 
we learned when he asked us if we would 
get into trouble in the United States be- 
cause we were friends of Cuba. We an- 
swered that we had been in trouble be- 
fore, and probably would be again. Then 
one of our friends said: “There is an old 
Russian saying, ‘What more can happen 
to a fish after it has been caught, clean- 
ed and fried?’ Fidel laughed with the 
rest of us, then said: “It can get stuck 
in the man’s throat and choke him.” 


FIGHTER THEN, who thinks of a 
way to counter-attack even in what 
seems to be a hopeless situation. 

I asked him: “When do you think the 
dreams for Cuba which you had in the 
Sierra Maestra will come true?” 

He chuckled: “We have more dreams 
all the time.” 

One of his dreams, one that he had 
from the beginning of the struggle, was 
to make his country free and independ- 
ent, a sovereign nation. That dream has 
already come true. We have it on the best 
authority, out of the horse’s mouth, as 
it were. Here is the testimony of Earl 
Smith, former ambassador to Cuba, be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee on Aug. 30, 1960: 


“Senator, let me explain to you that 
the United States, until the advent of 
Castro, was so overwhelmingly influential 
in Cuba, that, as I said here a little while 
ago, the American Ambassador was the 
second most important man in Cuba; 
sometimes even more important than the 
President. That is because of the reason 
of the position that the U, S. played in 


Cuba. Now, today, his importance is not 
very great.” 
Unlike Mr. Smith, who deplored this 


changed relationship, those of us who 
have the interest of the American peo- 
ple at heart, rejoice in the fact that the 
American Ambassador is no longer the 
second most important man in Cuba. 

We are for an end to colonialism, not 
only in Asia and Africa, but in Latin 
America, as well. 
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BOOKS 


Fashion is cole slaw 


PMANSHIP—in urbia, sub- 

urbia and exurbia U.S.A-- 
often involves the ploy of down- 
manship. So it is that Eve Mer- 
riam, writing in Figleaf* about 
“the business of being in fash- 
ion,” manages to shred the busi- 
ness into slaw without, however, 
becoming a verbal or moral 
frowze in the process. 


First, she does not stoop to 
attack us, the innocent victims 
of a Machiavellian industry; 
rather she recognizes that “it 


is not our voice demanding, but. 


our enterprising economy that 
demands the supply, and we 
then come to haul it away.” 


Moreover, Miss Merriam is a 
fashion expert, and it’s pretty 
hard to be an expert at anything 
without practicing it. Her 
knowledgeable advice to those 
who would vie with Jackie Ken- 
nedy is that you don’t have to 
go to Paris, but you have to 
si . go back to the basic pov- 
erty look. You wear cotton. On 
the sale rack at Bergdorf Good- 
man you can find a simple black 
cotton skirt reduced to $200. I 
found it and put it back, so it 
may still be there waiting for 
you.” 





PUBLICATIONS 


FACT DIGEST 


Back Issues 
#1 Unity in Reality 
#2 Religious Teaching in the 
Public Schools 
#3 God Meets the Philosoph- 
ers 
Several other articles in 
each issue. 
25e per copy $l a year 
Free descriptive information 
and book list. 


FACT DIGEST 


P.O. Box 273 Rockford, Hl. 











NEW YORK 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatiou, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 56-3826 
799 Broadway, N.¥.C. 3. (llth 8t.) 











CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
PHONE: DI 98-2956 
SPECIAL SALE—DeJur Electric Eye 
custom Electra with 3 £1.8 lenses and 
ouilt-in filters. Reg. $169.95! Special 
while they last, just $84.95! 





ER differentiation between 

the haute couture of Harp- 
er’s Bazaar and Vogue, and the 
middle class fashion of Glam- 
our and Mademoiselle is inform- 
ed, and deadly: 


“At the highest level of fash- 
ion . . . the language is horta- 
tory, a summons, a vision of 
sainthood that brooks no equi- 
vocation. You have been Called. 
Would you keep the Lord wait- 
ing? . . At times thou shalt 
reveal thy poitrine and thy back, 
but not when the multitude is 
going about in deep-cut sun 
dresses. Then you cover up to 
the collarbone in gray jersey. 
What if the weather is hot, and 
the material makes you itch? 
Did Saint Theresa ever com- 
plain? F 

“The middle magazines are 
permissive, like modern middle- 
class parents. You are asked to 
do it for your own vitamined 
good, to improve your fashion 
I.Q. Come on, now we know you 
can if you just try. How about 
it now—look, our editors will go 
first. Still and all, you will not 
get thrashed if you refuse. They 
combine fashion with the folk- 
siness of budgets and tuna cas- 
seroles for supper.” 


OR .THOSE of us who are 
not only willing but anxious 





NEW YORK 


QUADRUPLE 
Your Clothing Budget 


By Holiday Shopping 
‘ At 
HARRY'S 
TILL CHRISTMAS ONLY! 


CAR COATS — Tweeds, Shet- 
lands, variety of colors, sizes 32- 
46; $29.50. Value for ........ $10! 





* 
Magnificent 3 - in - 1 iridescen* 
gabardine raincoats with zip-in, 
zip-out lining. Use it as topcoat, 
overcoat, raincoat. A $29.95 
WE. SEP sdmeciciaunis $16.75! 


* 
Fine 100% Cashmere overcoats, 
$110 value At Harry’s $28.50! 
BOYS! Suits $5—Sport Jack- 
ets $5; Complete Boys’ Dept. 
Alterations Free of Charge 
on the Premises 


HARRY’S CLOTHES 


“The Corner Shop”’ 
104 3rd Av. at 13th St. 
GR 5-9183 Open Till 7 P.M. 








NEW YORK 





Buffet Supper 
FRI. EVE. DEC. 2 


For Reservations Write To: 


Room 643, 25 Broad St. 


“He is one that will not plead that cause wherein his tongue 
must be confuted by his conscience.” 


Testimonial Supper for John J. Abt 
Guest Speakers 
8 P.M. 


St. Nicholas Hall, 69 West 66th St., N.¥.C. 


JOHN J. ABT TESTIMONIAL COMMITTEE 


Accommodations Limited—Please make your reservations now 


—Thomas Fuller 


Entertainment 


$5 PER PERSON 


New York City 








18 West 74th St. 





ART SALE and BAZAAR! 

ART SALE PREVIEW—Nov. 23rd, 8 to 10 p.m. 
BAZAAR and ART SALE—Nov. 25th, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Novy. 26—2 p.m. to 10 p.m. @ Nov. 27—2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Metropolitan Music School Scholarship Fund 


TR 3-2761 





to give fashion a low-budget 
try, let us not forget the Holy 
Trinity: Klein’s, Orbach’s and 
Alexanders’—these three, but 
the greatest of these is Klein’s. 
Lest there is anyone left who 
still considers Klein’s nothing 
more than an impossibly crowd- 
ed bargain-basement for cheap 
clothing, it should be stated au- 
thoritatively that this has not 
been true for the past 13 years 














WALL STAcET JOURNAL 


Wall Street Journal 
“Care to waik about a bit and 
see if you can stand the pain?” 


when a genius named Phil Har- 
ris began rebuilding Klein’s on 
@ fashion-for-pennies program. 

Miss Merriam reports that 
Klein’s sales had dropped to 
$9,000,000 a year when Harris 
took over in 1947; the estimated 





RESORTS 


Is This Love? 
Have A Heart! 


Because the Pilgrims didn’t 
know about Chaits, your wife 
shops, cooks, bakes, cleans un- 
til she can see Tom Turkey 
chasing Pocahontas in her 
dreams. For shame! What 
would Doris Blake, Joyce 
Brothers, Rose Franzblau say? 
Be sensible. Join Chaits de- 
lightful guests for a wonder- 
ful Thanksgiving weekend in 
the country. Delicious mouth- 
watering holiday meals (serv- 
ed in our new elegant walnut 
and white dining room). Top 
entertainment. Folk, square 
and social dancing. Tennis & 
all sports. Day Camp, Night 
Patrol. Reserve early for 
your pick of luxurious new 
suites and other fine ac- 
commodations. (Steamheated 
thru-out). Wives: show this 
ad to your husbands! 
CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord 1 N.Y., Kerhonkson 3758 














Annual Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


Camp Midvale, Wanaque, N.]. 
Sun., Nov. 20, 2 p.m. 
Adults $2.25 Child. $1.25 
Outdoor atmosphere 
and entertainment! 

e e e 
SAME WEEKEND 
— SPECIAL — 
Sat. Supper to special 
Sunday Dinner, Just $7 
For Reservation Call 
TEMPLE 5-2160 (N.J.) 








ALLABEN HOTEL 


501 Monmouth Ave. Lakewood, N.J. 
Gala Thanksgiving weekend. Special 
rates.Top entertainment and an eve- 
ning with Norman Atkins. — Meet 
your friends. 


Sarena Schwartz 
Tel. FO 3-1222 and FO 3-9819 








gross for 1959 was more than 
$115,000,000—this on a_ profit 
margin of 1.3% (lower than 
A&P’s profit margin). Harris 
commands front seats at the 
Paris openings for his buyers, 
along with those from Magnin’s, 
Saks, and Marshall Field. Klein’s 
has Italian designers doing knit 
dresses exclusively for them. 
Klein’s can dispose of 66,000 
cashmere sweaters in a month 
and, once, in a recent mink sale, 
sold 20 mink stoles at $299 each 
in 20 minutes. 


At these prices you may not 
take the mink but you’re pretty 
sure to take fashion in some 
form and Miss Merriam would 
be the last to contend that 
American women have any in- 
tention of refusing to buy. She 
does point out, however, that the 
fashion industry has managed, 
most successfully, to foist on the 
consuming public the most 
wide-spread clothes conformity 
ever known, in its efforts to in- 
crease profits and beat the com- 
petition. Small business failures, 
giant chains, combinations, ad- 
vertising and promotion—all 
these mean that conformity 
takes over and we accept and 
expect it. Part of the younger 
generation’s wariness and stand 
pat-ism in politics and in social 
progress has to do with the ex- 
amples we have set them in 
fashion, Miss Merriam feels. 


T IS THE WAY in which 

fashion has affected the in- 
dividual in the course of its fight 
for economic supremacy that 
worries Miss Merriam most, and 
it is here that she comes -closest 
to an attack on the society which 
has spawned this industry. 

The attempt to make every- 
thing from cigarettes to crime 
into a national fun-game leads 
Miss Merriam to the unhappy 
conclusion that “the pervasive- 
ness of fashionable fun reflects 
our own made-in-America brand 
of existentialism” in which we 
replace Sartre’s recognition of 
the “absurdity” of living with a 
belief that “absurdity is living, 
and man should try to approx- 
imate a state of total irrespon- 
sibility in his existence.” 


She adds: “It is a philosophy 
that does not make much sense, 
true, yet the making of non- 
sense fits within the framework 
of our salesmanship society 
where personal relationships are 
fewer and fewer, and things 
more and more so. It is not 
without significance that a 
fashion vocabulary speaks so 
often of ‘a companionable shirt,’ 
‘a friendly fabric,’ ‘an amiable 
design.’ 

“Only a poor sport does not 
feel advanced by this fun-for- 
all philosophy. Clearly, the fault 
lies not with the House but with 
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the player who is going by the 
wrong rules, stubbornly clinging 
to an outmoded Constitution 
that considered the pursuit of 
happiness as part of personal 
fulfillment within a social ore 
der. In our time the pursuit sets 
out in the opposite direction.” 


While this is, of course, the 
real point, it is nevertheless ree 
assuring that Eve Merriam has 
allowed us to feel, smugly, that 
we rather than they rejected the 
silly business of hats, and that 
we as well as they have a good 
thing in Klein’s. 


—Jane Bedell 

*FIGLEAF, by Eve Merriam. 

Drawings by Burmagh Bur- 

ris. J. B. Lippincott Co,. 256 
pp. $4.95. 


On parade 


VE MERRIAM, supported by 
illustrator Paul Goldone, 
has written an utterly charming 
book for children.* We all know, 
I may assume, that elephants 
travel in herds and fish swim in 
schools, but I have just learned 
that kittens curl up in kindles 
and curs run away in a coward- 
ice—or do they? The picture 
shows them running in all di- 
rections. The book presents us 
with a “sloth of bears,” a “skulk 
of foxes,” a “pride of lions,” and 
many collectives of other ane 
imals. Any bright child who is 
fascinated by words will love this 
book. Adults, too, will enjoy it, 
and perhaps play with the idea 
of extending the collectives bee 
yond the authority of the dice 
tionary which, Miss Merriam as- 
sures us, justifies every “murder 
of crows” and “pace of asses.” 
One might, for example, in this 
election year have spoken of @ 

calamity of candidates. 
—E. Louise Mally 


*A GAGGLE OF GEESE, by 
Eve Merriam. Illustrations 
by Paul Goldone. Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc., New York. 40 
pp. $2.95. 
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dependent upon the other? 


revolutionary in substance. 


and world peace? 


4 Valley Trail 





ALEXANDER BITTLEMAN 


1—Communism in American Life—a critique of the survey spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic. 


2—Social Progress and Meral Values—the Marxist theory of ethics 
in relation to contemporary Marxist politics. 


5—America’s National Purpose and Goal—labor’s historic mission. 
4—World Peace and Peaceful Social Progress—has life made one 


5—The Birth of a New American Radicalism—moderate In form, 


6—Marxism and Jewish Survival—the nature of the Jewish question 
in the United States, the Soviet Union and Israel. 


7—The Course of Realignments in American Politics—a Farmer- 
Labor party or the transformation of the Democratic party into 
one of people’s welfare, equal rights, anti-monopoly democracy 
Address Communications To: Alexander Bittelman 

Croton-on-Hudson, New York 


is available for lecture 
engagements on~ the 
following topics: 
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PRIESTLEY ON LITERATURE 





On the abdication 
of human reason 


J B. PRIESTLY’S 400-page 
® history of literature and 
Western man* from the Ren- 
aissance to the second world war 
fs another of those once-over- 
lightly surveys which make ir- 
resistible the temptation to re- 
vive an old joke: “Difficult? Yes, 
but I wish it were impossible!” 


Perhaps one should just com- 
mend Priestley’s conscientious 
attempt at balance; comment on 
his helpful inclusion of over a 
hundred thumbnail biographies; 
raise an eyebrow at his surpris- 
ing omission of the great revo- 
lutionary English poet, Milton; 
praise his surprising inclusion of 
the great Russian revolutionary 
poet, Blok; make special men- 
tion of the interesting discus- 
gion of certain inherent difficul- 
ties faced by a subjective con- 
temporary artist who wishes to 
use the dramatic form; and 
suggest the much greater value 
of almost any good chronolog- 
ical anthology with historical 
notes. With a postscript deplor- 
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ing the total lack of quotation, 
and celebrating the unusually 
readable and rapid expository 
style, such a review would really 
be no unfair reflection of the 
book’s total failure to contribute 
any new understanding of our 
literary history. 


UT BECAUSE Priestley him- 

self is so obviously looking 
for a way to understand the de- 
velopment of literature in his- 
torical terms, because he is too 
honest to attempt concealment 
of the inadequacies in his ideal- 
istic framework, and because his 
own liberal background and un- 
repented past activities so clear- 
ly assert the social relevance of 
art, it may be worth using this 
book all the more as an example 
of the bankruptcy of most of 
today’s critical literary history. 


Priestley is, of course, well 
aware that there have been 
many vital changes in the struc- 
ture of our society since the 
Renaissance, and he is still more 
conscious of the sharp turns in 
literary development which have 
roughly coincided with these. 
But while he often indicates 





such specific relationships his 
general line of interpretation 
stubbornly reverts to the old 
pendulum-like history of art 
which saw the development of 
romanticism as a reaction 
against classicism, the develop- 
ment of realism as a reaction 
against romanticism, and so on 
ad infinitum. 


It is thus perhaps not alto- 
gether accidental that Litera- 
ture and Western Man offers no 
analysis at all of the age of 
Milton, and sheds so little light 
on the major movement of ro- 
manticism which it considers at 
some length without ever even 
relating it to the French Revo- 
lution. 


CTUALLY, Priestley’s most 

sustained reference to that 
crucial event in modern Euro- 
pean history does it rather less 
justice than is done to the Eng- 
lish and American revolutions 
by total omission! For it goes 
little further than the tangenti- 
al comment that [Voltaire’s] 
“hatred of war, which he ridicul- 
ed and condemned over and over 
again, seems to us now one of 
history’s ironies, for Voltaire 
helped to bring about’ the 
French Revolution, which in 
turn, helped to create more and 
bigger wars, far more extensive 
and murderous than any wars 
his age had known, and pointed 
the way, via the armed nation 
and the idea of total war, to the 
mass slaughter and global lun- 
acies or our own age, on a scale 
to drive ten Voltaires out of 
their minds.” 


Nor is this the only period 
about which Priestley’s histori- 
cal statements betray a refusal 
to think seriously in scientific 
or casual terms. He offers some 
slight speculation as to the gen- 
eral “death wish” or unconscious 
impulse toward destruction en- 
gendered in modern man by the 
continual frustration and de- 
personalization he suffers in the 
modern world. He then suggests 
that if there had been no first 
World War, the balance between 
introversion and _ extroversion 
might have been restored to lit- 
erature. 


“On the other hand,” he con- 
tinues, “we may still feel that 
the vital seeds .... were sown 
earlier and at a depth inaccess- 
ible to whatever comes from po- 
litical events; and that because 
time moves so slowly and mys- 
teriously in man’s unconscious 

...” and so on and on, until 
we come to the profound obser- 
vation: “One thing is certain, 
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Lancaster, London Daily Express 
“Cosmo! You’ve compromised!!” 


that whatever the First World 
War might have done or not 
done, it did literature no good.” 


FTER THIS, we can hardly 

be amazed to find that, at 
the end of his survey, the au- 
thor urges (as the only specific 
to restore meaning to both life 
and literature) a return to an 
undefined religion in which, he 
frankly admits, he has no real 
belief. How can anyone not be 
dubious of a statement of faith 
which is expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“We must wait... . But while 
we are waiting we can try to 
feel and think and behave, to 
some extent, as if our society 
were already beginning to be 
contained by a religion 
as if we were certain that Man 
cannot even remain Man unless 
he looks beyond himself, as if 
we were finding our way home 
again in the Universe .... We 
may need much more to estab- 
lish order, justice, real commun- 
ity, in the outer world, and may 
not ourselves find the right 
healing symbols for the inner 
world, but, just as a first step, 
we can at least believe that Man 
lives, under God, in a great mys- 
tery, which is what we found 
the original masters of our liter- 
ature, Shakespeare and Rabel- 
ais, Cervantes and Montaigne, 
proclaiming at the very start of 
the journey of Western Man.” 

So the abdication of human 
reason takes place, abetted by 
wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, and in perfect honesty. 

—Annette T. Rubinstein 


*LITERATURE AND WEST- 
ERN MAN, by J. B. Priest- 
ley. Harper and Bros. 512 
pp. $6.95. 


THE HISTORIC ROOTS 





Religion in the West 


ARTIN A. LARSON’S The 

Religion of the Occident* is 
an indispensable source of in- 
formation for those who desire 
to understani the historic roots 
of our contemporary Western 
faith. It is especially a helpful 
corrective for those who are still 
tempted to believe that our Ju- 
deo-Christian faith is a full- 
blown revelation apart from the 
whole streazn of human experi- 
ence going back to the most pri- 
mitive times. 


The key to understanding the 
religious faith of the Occident, 
says Larson in his foreword, is to 
realize that it “consists substan- 
tially of a synthesis of beliefs 
and doctrines which had their 
origin in many lands and among 
various peoples and which were 
combined and proclaimed in 
what we may call the ome 
Jesus,” 


One of th2 great synthesizers, 
for example, was Pythagoras 
(580-500 B.C ) who absorbed all 
existing religions and laid down 
teachings found in Judeo-Chris- 
tianity. His system included 
more than mystery-cults and 
theology, but ways of economic 
living. Thus we find a respect 
for labor and for the first time 
the principle: From each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need. Pythagorean 
brotherhoods rebelled against 
class divisions and economic ex- 
ploitation that had broken down 
the equalitarianism of the prim- 
itive community. Not only ag- 
gression and exploitation were 
crimes, but a’so the enjoyment 
of comfort and personal wealth 
while others suffer. 


R. LARSON takes us 
through the refinements 
that come from the uniqueness 
of ancient Israel, with its suf- 
fering, the emergence of the 
Essenes who adopted the Pytha- 
gorean way of life, and their im- 
pact on the thinking and teach- 
ings of Jesus. A minimum re- 
quirement, if one does not read 
the entire volume, is to digest 
Parts II and III on Jewish Sourc- 
es and The Inner Meaning of 
the Gospel Jesus. 
The all-important discovery, 
as far as the essence of the Gos- 
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pel is concerned, is that while 
the first Christians expected the 
early return of their resurrected 
Lord, their system “seemed prac- 
tical enough to a tightly organ- 
ized commun:ty of religious rev- 
olutionaries who had _ turned 
their backs forever upon an ac- 
quisitive society.” 

To me the great tragedy is 
that so many adherents to Oc- 
cidental religion find it easy to 
escape throuzh an other-worldly 
religion about Jesus and fail to 
apply his ethics to an acquisitive . 
society that breeds war, oppres- 
sion, bigotry, and racism. They 
refuse to apply the ethical con- 
cept of universal brotherhood, 
for this inevitably leads to a 
shift in social power. The Gospel 
is good, but painful news be- 
cause it involves the way we 
share our goods. 

—Willard Uphaus 


*THE RELIGION OF THE OC- 
CIDENT, by Martin A. Lar- | 
son. Philosophical Library. 
736 pp. $6. 


Art sale and bazaar 


for N.Y. music school 

HE METROPOLITAN Music 

School, 18 W. 74 St., will hold 
an art sale and bazaar from Nov. 
23 (7:30 p.m.) through Nov. 27. 
Art will inciude works by De- 
Martini, Kallem, Kaplan, Lib- 
erte, Moses and Raphael Soyer, 
Takis and Wilson. 

The bazaar, which begins at 
10 a.m. Nov. 25, will feature fur- 
niture, glassware and handi- 
crafts. Miriam Fagleson, bazaar 
committee chairman, said the 
sale will benefit the school’s 
scholarship fund. 


BOOKS 


Get books that make 
enduring gifts at 


JEFFERSON 
BOOK SHOP 


100 E. 16th St. N.Y. 3 

8 Vol. Edition, “Ordeal”— 

A. Tolstoy ..... ..$3. 
Selected Stories” _ ty “Tolstoy "600 











Pp) 
: Vol. Edition, “And Quiet Flows "The 
Don” — Sholokhov ............ 
4 Vol. Edition, “The Road to Lite™ = 
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A Book for Parents. he “Makarenko 


Learning to Live—A. ‘haicarenike $14 7 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth — Leo 
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VW. POPGRMAR ccccccccsccceccces $1.25 
The Malachite Casket (Stone Flow- 
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The Little Humpbacked Horse (lus. 
Andromeda—A Space Age ‘pale - 
WG cess ccascsnscenesesesectnenn s oonsemned $1.75 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


Text Book of Physiology — K. M. 


BENNY. 0660666060600000965660008 $6.50 
The Word as a Physiological and 
Scientific Factor ............06. $6. 


Selected Works of Paviov ...... $2.00 
Essays on the Pathe-Physiology of 
the Higher Nervous Activity—Ivanov- 
rer eee. -15 
Paviov-—His Life and Work ....$1.00 


ADD 15c POSTAGE Per Book 
NEW YORK 
A Tribute to 
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on his 70th Birthday! 








Sun., Nov. 27 & 3-6 p.m. 
PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
14 E, 28th St. Don. $2 
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e “The Big Sin’’ THE BIG SUR- 
PRISE Dr. Chandler Davis 

Warren Servers. Editor, Zion’s Her- 
ald @ Rev. W. H. Melish, M.C. 
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The Congo story 


(Continued from Fage 1' 
Dayal suggested, was to reconvene the 
popularly-elected Congolese Parliament 
which Kasavubu and Mobutu had sus- 
pended. 


STATE DEPT. SPEAKS: When the Day- 
al report was made public, the State 
Dept. in an unusual move condemned its 
attack on Belgium and openly supported 
Belgian policy in the Congo. Simultane- 
ously, news came from Leopoldville that 
the U.S. had granted visas to 11 of Mo- 
butu’s officers to visit the Pentagon and 
American military training centers. On 
Nov. 5 Kasavubu, who for four months 
had refused to stir out of his house, an- 
nounced he was coming to the UN via 
Paris. 

Most Afro-Asians felt the situation 
ealled for action to »-event still another 
coup d’etat involving Kasavubu and Mo- 
butu and Belgium and _ supported by 
France and the U.S., and to preserve the 
status quo until the TIN conciliation com- 
mission had had a chance to help restore 
stability in the Congo. Eight states—Cey- 
lon, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Mali, Morocco and the UAR— submitted 


a resolution to the General Assembly to~ 


seat immediately the “representatives of 
the Central Government of the Congo” 
and “to insure the security” of the Con- 
golese Parliament which the UN con- 
ciliation comm{ission would attempt to 
reconvene, 

KASAVUBU’S SPEECH: Kasavubu ar- 
rived before the Assembly could discuss 
the resolution, and was given the privi- 
lege of addressing the UN before debate 
began on Nov. 8. He demanded immedi- 
ate recognition of a delegation he head- 
ed and which included, among others, 
Evariste Kimba as representative of Kat- 
anga. Kasavubu added that Kimba’s 
membership in the delegation was evi- 
dence “of the unity that I have gathered 
around me.” 

Kimba, however, wired the UN that 
his appointment to the Kasavubu dele- 
gation was “inadmissible and irrespon- 
sible” and that he would not serve unless 
Katanga’s independence was recognized. 
At the same time Hammarskjold re- 
ceived cables from the leaders of the 
Congolese Senate and House accusing 
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NO, THESE ARE NO 





Kasavubu of violating his country’s fun- 
damental law, collaborating with Belgian 
nationals to maintain power and exceed- 
ing his authority in appearing at the UN 
without the approval of Parliament. 


IT MUST END: Guinea’s chief delegate 
Ismael Touré and Soviet chief delegate 
Valerian Zorin spoke after Kasavubu. 
Both emphasized that supreme authority 
in the Congo rested on the democratical- 
ly-elected Parliament which, before it 
was suspended by Kasavubu and Mobutu, 
had voted its confidence in Premier Lu- 
mumba. Touré accused the colonial pow- 
ers of attempting to create “a situation 
of complete chaos” in the Congo “to 
bring the Belgians back.” He concluded: 

“Colonialism must end. Coups d’etat 
must end. Neo-colonialism must end. 
Legality must be reestablished in the 
Congo. The dignity of the Congolese peo- 
ple must be restored and respected. The 
UN must confine itself to its role, which 
is to assist the legitimate government of 
the Congo.” 


Kasavubu's demand for immediate rec- 
ognition of his delegation, however, had 
placed the Afro-Asians in a quandary. 
They—and many others who sympathiz- 
ed with their position—were reluctant to 
attack directly the Chief of the Congo 
State. They were also aware of the in- 
creasingly open Western support for Bel- 
gium and the Congolese who were work- 
ing with Belgians in the Congo. Ghana, 
therefore, moved when the Assembly re- 
sumed debate on Nov. 9 that debate on 
the Congo be adjourned, pending the re- 
port of the conciliation commission. 


A SURPRISED WEST: The surprised 
Western delegates used all the parliamen- 
tary tricks they could muster to avert 
the motion for adjournment, which took 
precedence over any other issue before 
the Assembly. After two hours of fan- 
tastic and acrimonious wrangling, the 
Assembly by a majority vote approved 
the motion for adjournment. The US., 
nevertheless, railroadcd Kasavubu’s de- 
mand through the Credentials Commit- 
tee the following day and attempted to 
reopen the Congo debate in the Assem- 
bly. 

Kasavubu’'s arrival in New York, while 
Lumumba was prevented from leaving 
the Congo, the quick change of tactics 
by the Afro-Asians in the UN, and the 





They are Cuban exiles training for “the day” when they hope to invade Cuba to 
overthrow Fidel Castro. But in Cuba an entire nation is mobilized against just 
such activities. And in Nicaragua, Guatemala and Viet Nam—as well as the 
Congo—the people are uniting against those who would push the clock back. 


Achkar Marof (l.) and Ismael Toure 


shift in Western maneuvers to meet this 
change indicated the intricate moves be- 
hind the scenes regarding the Congo. 


REVEALING REPORTS: Taken together 
with Dayal’s stinging report, a remark- 
ably candid story on the genesis of the 
UN Congo army by former New York 
Times staff member Joseph Kraft (Har- 
per’s magazine, Nov., 1960), and a re- 
vealing dispatch by Ray Vicker (Wall 
Street Journal, Nov. 9), they lay out an 
unsavory pattern of Western strategy to- 
ward the Congo from the day its inde- 
pendence was announced. 


The UN will soon be discussing the 
Soviet proposal for swift independence 
for and liquidation of foreign bases in 
the remaining colonies and trust terri- 
tories. This proposal is supported by 
most Afro-Asians and some Latin Amer- 
icans in the UN. Ghana and Guinea have 
been most outspoken on behalf of colo- 
nial freedom and for some form of unit- 


_ ed effort—perhaps even of alliance—by 


African states to utilize their combined 
potential wealth rationally and to speed 
the pace of the Africans’ economic bet- 
terment. Ghana and Guinea have al- 
ready formed such an alliance. 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL: The 
Western powers are alarmed by the 
breakneck pace of colonial freedom, ap- 
prehensive of losing their considerable 
investments in Africa and the fat profits 
dependent on controlled—and therefore 
cheap—labor. They particularly dislike 
Ghana and Guinea as the prime insti- 
gators of the freedom movement and 
associate them with the Soviet Union be- 
cause these two independent African 
states advocate planned economic deve- 
lopment. Their policy has been to dis- 
credit Ghana and Guinea and to foment 
turmoil in the Congo to “prove” that 
Africans cannot govern themselves. 


Kraft in his Harper’s article describes 
Hammarskjold’s activities behind the. 
scenes when the Congo appealed for UN 
help against Belgian aggression. “The 
essence 6f the Secretary General’s action, 
as I see it,” Kraft writes, “was that he 
put first into the Congo the troops of 
African states loyal to the UN and with 
no special interests in the Congo, while 
holding off those radically nationalist 
countries with fish of their own to fry.” 
This necessarily meant also opposing 
Lumumba. 


THE CHANGING FACE—AND CHARACTER—OF THE UN 





(c.) of Guinea with Rajeswar Dayal 


THE THREE MEN: Kraft names Ghang 
and Guinea as the “radically nationalist 
countries.” He concedes that Lumumba 
“enjoyed some popularity at home and 
considerable credit abroad.” But he bee 
came anathema because, Kraft says, 
“Lumumba had close political ties with 
President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghang 
and President Sekou Touré of Guinea, 
The three men entertained ambitions 
of an alliance—or even a union—that 
might produce a state that could domie 
nate all of Africa.” 

He then describes how Hammarskjold 
astutely “skipped over ... Ghana and 
Guinea [and] their sympathetic ally and 
the strongest state in Africa, Nasser’@ 
United Arab Republic,” and turned ine 
stead for troops “to two smaller states, 
mainly distinguished for conservativé 
nationalism, Tunisia and Ethiopia.” 


For the Tunisians and Ethiopians, 
Kraft writes, “the green light was on 
{while] strange difficulties were piling 
up for Ghana, Guinea and their Egype 
tian ally,” until Hammarskjold ran out 
of such excuses as planes not being availe 
able and felt that he had “on the spot 
his own commander and a nucleus of ree 
liable troops.” 


THEY WON'T FALL IN: Vicker reported 
from Brussels the prevailing official opine 
ion on the Congo: “At the root of the 
present situation is refusal of the more 
rabidly nationalist countries in the Afroe 
Asian bloc to recognize that the Congo 
is not a country capable of governing ite 
self.” These officials maintained that 
African nationalists refused to admit this 
because such admission might “open the 
door to questions about the ability of 
Africans elsewhere to govern themselves, 
in Angola, for instance, or in Kenya oF 
in the Rhodesian Federation.” 


But neither Hammarskjold’s manele 
vers nor the colonialists’ propaganda 
seem to be working out as planned. Daye 
al’s report tore aside the veil of confue 
sion created by those who would rob the 
Congolese of their riches and their ine 
alienable right to freedom. 


The West is having less success in its 
attempts to smear Afro-Asians by point- 
ing to their friendship with the Soviet 
Union. Proof of this was supplied in the 
UN Assembly when some of the cautious 
former French colonies supported Ghae 
na’s motion for adjournment of the dee 
bate on the Congo. 
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CALENDAR 








CHICAGO 


BANQUET honoring Mrs. Eva Tandaric 
(mother of deportation victim Steve 
Tandaric) and celebrating Steve’s re- 
lease from Yugoslav detention camp— 
@un., Nov. 20, 6 p.m., Chopin Center, 
1547 N. Leavitt. Don. $2.50. Ausp: Mid- 
west Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born 





Sun., Nov. 20, 8 p.m. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
“Civil Rights, Peace, World Affairs” 
New York Intercultural Society 
108 W. 45 St., NYC Cont. $1 

Free Refreshments 


New Stock alightly used CARPETS— 
gold, green beige, cocoa. Both broad- 
loom & 27" width—good for any room 
but especially for halls and stairs or 
offices. $2.50 yd. & up. Broadway Carpet 
Service, 1968 Amsterdam Av. WA 17-4900. 








GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address labels in plastic 
case, only $1. Your name and address 
beautifully printed on quality gummed 
paper. Free Gift Catalog. W. L. White- 
man Co., Box 6, NG, Boston 1, Mass. 








This Christmas delight your friends, 
annoy your neighbors with Rationalist 
Greetings. 10 assorted cards $1, or 50 
for $4.50. Leekard Co., 6158 N. Tenny- 
son St., Arvada, Colorado. 


HOMES FOR SALE (Summer & Year 
Round) Beautiful country 45 mi. N.Y.C. 
Summer Day Camp, Lake, Congenital 
Community. Call A. Mass, GE 8-6343 
(NYC). 








PHILADELPHIA 


KUMAR GOSHAL COMES TO PHILA, 
Topic: AFRICA’S STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM 





Questions 4 Discussion invited. 
Sat.. Dec. 3, 8:30 p.m. 
124 8. 12 St., New Century Auditorium. 


LOS ANGELES 


Beat the high cost of living—Beat the 
high cost of giving. Shop at the huge 
Pre-Holiday BAZAAR, Dec. 2-3-4 at the 
CLARK HOTEL, 426 S. Hill St.—Beauti- 
ful line of ladies and children’s clothing, 
toys, household goods, jewelry, furniture, 
e@rt objects. groceries, books, records, 
@tc. etc. Complete Restaurant—Biggest 
bargains in town—less than wholesale 
rices. Full meals and snacks. Ausp: So. 
al. Committee for the People’s World. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS MARKET 
Fine dinners Fri. & Sat., Smorgasbord 
on Sun. afternoon. Country store, toys, 
gees cards, gifts of all kinds. Dec. 
, starts at 6 p.m., Dec. 3 & 4th from 
Moon on, at 81 Clementina St. Auspices: 
P.W. Committee. 


NEW YORK 


“THE JEW IN THE MODERN DRAMA” 
A Series of Lectures by 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN 




















? Illustrated with readings by 
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professional actors. 

Sun., December 4 8:30 p.m. 
“The Dramatist Fights Anti-Semitism” 
Andreyev, Galsworthy Schnitzler and 

Max Nordau 
Readings by MARTIN WOLFSON 
RUTH SOBOTKA & DINO NARIZZANO 
, Admission $1.25 
MASTER INSTITUTE 
910 Riverside Dr. (103 St.) UN 4-1700 


DRAMA CLUB classes now forming. Be- 
nners taken. Interviews Wed. and 
urs., 7-9 p.m. Small fee. Studio 200, 
151 Bway., bet 26-27 Sts. Bill Reed. 





Want to attend a swinging affair? 

Pi en come to a 
GALA AUTUMN DANCE 

Fri., Nov. 18, 8 p.m., Dance Hall, 
709 8th Ave. (45 St.) Music by Gil Cruz 
nd Mambo Aces. Presented by Advance 
outh Organization. Door Prize, Enter- 
tainment. Cont. $1.50. 








“VACATION IN SPAIN” 
Travel tips, color films, music, fiesta 
atmosphere. Sun., Nov. 20, 8 p.m., 624 
$rd Av., Apt. C-2 (40th St.) DA 8-6154 
afternoons, LE 2-5489 eves. Cont. 


TRAILER, 242 rms, foundation, utilities. 
Plot nr. bus. Atlantic City. $2,200, trade. 
35 MM CAMERA, F2.9, accessories, $16. 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. 


CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 


41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 

Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 


1- 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 











TRANS. for 2-1 driver—for car costs. 
COOP. to RESETTLE, “homestead.” ES 
2-1086. 

RESORTS 





HILLBERG FARM 
in the fall for a glorious view. 
Reserve now for Thanksgiving. 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 8008 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of “Clash in 
Culture” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian, Call WE 3-0114. 


PALO ALTO 


The most intriguing and unusual shop 
in California. Original gifts in glass- 
ware, ceramics metalware. Woodcarv- 
ings, paintings, perfumes, jewelry, greet- 
ing cards, toys. Gourmet foods and can- 
dies from every corner of the world, in- 
cluding Socialist countries Finest im- 
ported Stereophonic Hi Fi’s and tran- 
sistors. 
ALTIERI IMPORTS OF THE WORLD 
162 University Av. DA 6-3521 
Discount to Guardian readers. 

















SAN FRANCISCO 


Private lessons elementary, intermedi- 
ate, advanced RUSSIAN. Modern proven 
methods insuring rapid progress. Nina 
Balanova, SP 17-4836. 


SERVICES 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., N.Y. 17 MU 3-2831 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros, Fraternal attention. Hy 8-7887. 


CLEAN RUGS BRIGHTEN THE HOME! 
For $8.95 BROADWAY CARPET SERV- 
ICE will give your 9x12 dom. rug the 
“New Look.” Call WA 17-4900. 

















FREE Interior Decorating Service 
Leading national furniture lines avail- 
able. I will do floor plan of your room 
or rooms and help you select reasonably 
priced furniture at or below regular 
prices. No obligation. Call HOllis 4-1627 
for appointment in your home. 





RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-466% 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 















AN INNOCENT MAN 
IMPRISONED 3747 DAYS!!! 

Your dollars will help free him. 
Write, phon: Comm. for Morton Sobell, 
940 Broadway, NY.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 


MERCHANDISE 


INSTANT HEAT THIS WINTER! 
Come in and see our fine, top-rated In- 
stant Electric Heater! Thermostatic con- 
trol, safety switch (shuts off if you tip 


HAS BEEN 








it over), blower; compact, handsome. 
JUST $15.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 


1 hour free parking. 
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GROUNDS. GETTING 
A BIT BUMPY-.EH? 
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Drawing by Fred Wright 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
-anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan § area. 
HU 17-1561. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
{ce any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
60 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 











RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 


CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - 
Good used furniture for 
645 Allerton Av. 
OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons, crating, storage. 


" psc 168 





STORAGB 
sale. 


Phones: 








Local, long distance, small, large jobs. 
THE PADDED WAGON AL 5-8343 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 








N. Weintraub 1-7459 
WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales Service 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINES 
Brooklyn GEdney 4-4228 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 

fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 

$15 7th Ave. OR 5-7773 

Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 








Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 
appointment. 

APT. SUBLET 
LARGE, beautifully furnished, 3-rm. 


APARTMENT for couple, near IND. sub- 
way. Call evenings OL 5-0254, 


ALWAYS ON HAND! 
GUARDIAN VITAMINS! 
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EVERENCE FOR THE ELECTORAL process lies deep in the 

American heart. For some it comes before personal safety. 
W. C. Bell of Dallas, Tex., suffered a heart attack while waiting in 
line at a polling booth, but he insisted on being wheeled into the 
booth to vote before he was taken to the hospital . . . In Las Vegas, 
Nev., Sylvia Averett tripped and broke her wrist while waiting to 
vote; she too insisted on voting before going to the hospital ... 
But for Ida Mae Chapman and Marie F. Young, the ballot is an 
indulgence. Mrs. Chapman, 93, voted in Hallowell, Me., for the 
first time. “I felt I was too young before,” she said. In Burlington, 
Vt., Mrs. Young, 87, also voted for the first time. She said that she 
had “always lived in the country and was too far from the polls 
and I’ve been too busy raising the family.” ... Last July Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger, advocate of birth control, said that she would 
“find another place to live’ if Sen. Kennedy became President. She 
added: “In my estimation a Roman Catholic is neither Democrat 
nor Republican, nor American nor Chinese; he is a Roman Cath- 
olic.” After Kennedy’s election Mrs. Sanger said that mutual friends 
had told her that he was really “sympathetic and understanding 
toward the problem of world population.” She said that she would 
wait until the end of the first year of his administration before 
deciding to leave .... At the State Department’s invitation the 
Ghana Embassy sent observers to polling places. H. V. H. Sekyi, 
second secretary of the embassy, chose to observe in Georgia. Ac- 
companied by another Ghanaian and a representative of the Com- 
merce Dept., he watched the voting in Mapleton, near Atlanta. Some 
white voters were angered that a Negro should be at the polls and 
a “kind of confusion” followed. A policeman told Sekyi to “get out 
or there will be trouble.” Sekyi protested but two policemen man- 
handled him out of the building. 


OHN POPE, WHO RUNS AN AWNING SHOP in suburban Alex- 
andria, Va., lives a quiet life, but at 2 p.m. on Nov. 6 “all hell 


broke loose” in his shop. 





Vice President Nixon was 
on a nation-wide television 
show in which he invited 
viewers to call in questions. 
Periodically the number to 
call flashed on the screen. 
Nixon was in Detroit and 
the phone number was a 
Detroit exchange. But many 
people thought the program 
came from Washington and 
when they dialed the num- 
ber, they got Pope’s shop. 
After the first dozen calls 
Pope called the Republican 
National Committee to com- 
plain. “That’s impossible, 
age alg one “Have you something for someone 
him. Pope insisted that if who is starting to see a psychiatrist?” 


they didn’t believe him, “they could send Mr. Nixon over to help 
answer the telephones.” Pope was transferred to a higher-up who 
said he would “look into it,” but the calls continued. 

In exasperation, Pope finally decided to play along. He identi- 
fied himself to callers as the Vice President and said he was “ready 
for the question.” “They were happy as hell at my answers and I 
wind up telling them don’t forget to get to the polls early tomor- 
row.” 


EADERS OF THE RAY TURNER for State Senate Committee 

in Battle Creek, Mich., came up with a novel piece of campaign- 
ing. They reasoned that voters had had their fill of political adver- 
tising. On the day before election, the committee bought ten-second 
spot commercials on the local radio station. Instead of harangue, 
the commercials offered ten seconds of uninterrupted silence... 
Outgoing Undersecy. of Labor James T. O’Connell told a Labor 
for Nixon rally that the only thing the Democrats could offer the 
nation was “the Kennedy cocktail—America on the rocks.” ... 
Fieldale, Va., officials may ask the electronics industry to re- 
design television sets before the next election. A woman voter drop- 
ped her ballot into the air slot in back of the television set, which 
she mistook for a ballot box. The Fieldale polling place is the local 
firehouse, where the TV set had been turned to the wall before 
the balloting ... Dixiecrat Rep. James C. Davis in Atlanta, Ga., 
who ran unopposed, got a mild scare when Willie B., a gorilla at the 
local zoo, got 390 write-in votes. Davis’ election was never in real 
doubt; his opposition was split. Some wrote in the names: Mickey 
Mouse, Yogi Bear and Donkey Joe, 


NE IN EVERY 100 DOCTORS is a dope addict, according to Dr. 
Edward R. Bloomquist, professor at the College of Medical Evan- 
gelists in Los Angeles. He said many physicians were not aware of 
the addiction qualities of some drugs until it is too late... A disease 
which runs in epidemic proportions among physicians is cacography. 
It is habit-forming and socially undesirable; it is rarely fatal but it 
may cause heart failure for those who come in contact with an af- 
flicted doctor. Cacography is a disease of the hand commonly known 
as poor penmanship, Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York is working on 
a cure. It brought in Max Rosenhaus, penmanship instructor for 
the Board of Education, to give five two-hour courses to staff doc- 
tors. Annette Kraus, chief medical records librarian, cheered the 
move: “We can’t begin to make out the writing. We start calling 
the doctor. Sometimes he can’t make out his own handwriting.” 


But somehow doctors’ bills always seem to be made out in a 
clear, lold hand, 








Wall Street Journal 


—Robert E. Light 
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ON THE BEACH 

Colorful flying beach cunopies 

SURPRISE VISIT from our 

tour representative in Cu- 
ba last week brought exciting 
new details of the arrangements 
for our Holiday Tour Dec, 23 to 
Jan. 2. If it was difficult before 
to restrain our enthusiasm, now 
it is impossible: you'll have the 
time of yor life, if you can 
stand the pace! 

The basic arrangements are 
the same: we stop at the fabu- 
lous Habana I.ibre (formerly the 
Hilton) while in Havana; and at 
the lovely, valm-shaded Oasis at 
Varadero Beach while on tour in 
the interior. The price—$350, 
Idlewild to idlewild ($240 Miami 
to Miami, or $200 flat if you 
make your way to and from Ha- 
vana)—includes all meals ‘(three 
a day), all transportation wheth- 
er by air, bus or taxi fleet; and 
tours of four and possibly five 
of Cuba’s provinces. Also “open 
house” visits to many of Cuba’s 
new public works, institutions 
and developments in the Havana 
area. 

In the bargain are “extras” 
like a big Christmas eve barbecue 
at lovely Rio Cristal, Havana's 
new restaurant-park with one 
of the finest swimming pools in 
Cuba; and another banquet, U.S.- 
style, on Christmas day at one 
of the neighboring de luxe hotels, 
the Nacional or the Riviera. Al- 
so, banquets on New Year’s Eve 
and New Year’s Day, one of them 
perhaps at the famed Tropicana 
night club. And each with spe- 
cial guests representing the host 
country. 


FTER THE CHRISTMAS 

weekend in Havana, we 
take off by air-conditioned bus 
for Varadero Monday morning, 
Dec. 26. With time for a swim 
each morning at one of the 
world’s finest beaches, the Oasis 
Hotel will be the home base for 
daily bus trips to cooperatives, 
new construction and historic 
points of interest in Matanzas, 
Santa Clara and possibly Cama- 


AT VARADERO 


invite the vacationer to relax 


suey provinces. 

Thursday we return to Havana 
for visits to the great new Ha- 
vana East Workers Housing 
Project, the beach developments 
around Havana, Camp Columbia, 
the children’s city built on the 
site of Cuba's once-fearsome 
military fortress, and other at- 
tractions, including the new gov- 
ernment buiidings of the Plaza 
Civica. Also, fitted in somewhere, 
will be trips west to Pinar del 
Rio province, home of the vast, 
new agricultural cooperatives. 

Somewhere in our ten-day stay 
--probably en Christmas Day— 
we will visit Cuba’s biggest or- 
phanage, named for the Heroes 
of Moncada. Arrangements are 
being made for our group to 


GA- 


bring presents for the children. 
Suggestions on what to bring will 
be sent to eavh person reserving 
for the tour. 

The tour will conclude with a 
big New Year’s weekend, includ- 
ing our two banquets and ring- 
side seats for the big celebration 
and parade Jan. 1 marking the 
second anniversary of Cuba’s 
revolution. 


F YOU STARTED reading this 
week’s GUARDIAN at the 
front of the paper, you know by 
now that Cedric Belfrage, our 
Editor-in-Exile, will be in Hava- 
na to greet us on our arrival. He 





NEWSPAPER 


or Cuba 


will accompany us on at least 
some of the tours and certainly 
we expect to have him as a spe- 
cial guest of honor at the ban- 
quets, for a world traveler’s re- 
port on how others see us after 
eight years of brinkmanship, and 
what the world expects from a 
changed administration. 

We say farewell to Cuba on 
Mon., Jan 2, arriving back in the 
U.S. in time to allow travelers 
from all parts of the country to 
be on the jo¥ or back at classes 
Tuesday morning. 

A $50 deposit for each reserva- 
tion should ke sent to GUARD- 
IAN TOURS, 197 E. 4th St., New 
York 9, N.Y., prior to Dec. 13. 

See you in Havana! 





AGAINST U.S. 


$1,000,000 
suit filed 
by Winston 


$1,000,000 damage suit was 

filed against the govern- 
ment Nov. 7 on behalf of Henry 
Winston, Negro Communist lead- 
er jailed under the Smith Act 
and now biinded after being 
stricken with a brain tumor 
while a prisoner in Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Winston's suit, filed by his at- 
torney John J. Abt of 320 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C., charges that his to- 
tal blindness was caused by de- 
lay in diagnosis of his illness due 
to ‘negligent and wilful conduct” 
of federal prison authorities. 
Winston’s complaints of dizzi- 
ness, instability and difficulty in 
vision were diagnosed in April, 
1959, as “horderline hyperten- 
sion” by prisun physicians who 
prescribed dramamine pills and 
urged him to lose weight. On 
Jan. 6, 1960, attorney Abt visited 
Winston and insisted on his 
transfer to a hospital. He was 
subsequently brought to Monte- 
fiore Hospital in New York 
where the brain tumor was re- 
moved. A partial paralysis has 
since been overcome, but Win- 
ston will be blind for life. 

After a period of recuperation 
at a US. Public Health service 
hospital at Staten Island, Win- 
ston was returned to federal 
prison at Danbury, Conn., last 
month to finish his sentence, 
which will run to Jan. 1962 with 
usual time off for good behavior. 


Despite apneals for his release 
from prominent churchmen and 
others from all parts of the 
country and the world, Winston 
has just received his seventh de- 
nial of parole from the USS. 
Board of Parole. Meanwhile, T. 
Lamar Caudle and Matthew 
Connelly, Truman aides con- 
victed in 1955 of trying to block 
prosecution of tax evasion charg- 
es against a St. Louis shoe 
wholesaler, have both been re- 





leased on parole. To appeals for 
a pardon, the Dept. of Justice 
Pardon Attorney, Reed Cozart, 
replied this month that “we have 
reached the conclusion that we 
would not be warranted in ask- 
ing to intervene in his behalf.” 


Southern voices 


wre SOUTHERN NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS shook the 
nation last winter with their dramatic demonstration of the 
need for change in the South, no group was more taken by surprise 
than adult Negro leaders. And because some of them still are some- 
what less than firm in their support for the youth movement, 
there is much talk in the South of a crisis in leadership. 

Lewis Wade Jones, sociologist of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala., put the “crisis” issue in focus by saying that in the past Ne- 
groes had been “brainwashed into accepting limited goals.” The 
status quo in race relations had been maintained, he said, by the 
“creating and rewarding of a restraining elite.” 

Many younger Negroes have felt that the older leadership 
had settled into a pattern of conciliation or “accommodation.” 
There was the college president who strove to educate the Negro 
and to gradually raise the level of Negro achievement; the preacher 
who taught patience and defined the Negro’s “place’’; the social 
worker who wanted to better bad social conditions; the business- 
man and civic leader who provided separate, but almost never equal, 
facilities. All of this work was set in the framework of separate- 
ness and was guided by rules set up by a white world. 

Dr. Jones, speaking at an Atlanta conference of Negro student 
leaders last month, said the Negro lives in a world in which he 
is “discouraged from sharing the thought forms, the aspirations and 
beliefs of the society in which he lives.’”’ He must “accept whole- 
heartedly some goals, partially some, be denied sume and have some 
specifically set up for him.” The ordinary Negro was thought of as 
helpless, and Negro leaders interceded for him with the powers that 
be. In exchange for not asking too much the Negro got some things. 


UT THE NEW leadership, the new Movement, which has a pro- 

gram and is not just a protest, denies the contention that dis- 
sidence is the prerogative of only a few radical Negroes. As a 
result of nonviolent mass-action, Dr. Jones said, whites have been 
shaken up, but gentlemen oi color in positions of power are perhaps 
more ‘shook up’.” 

The past is the backdrop against which the new Movement 
acts. Within the Movement there is a search for intelligent, dynamic 
and incorruptible leadership. There is great respect among the 
students for aduit leaders who call for action and who act, but 
there is little for the “black bourgeoisie,’ the “gentlemen of color” 
who are beholden to whites for their positions or who have an 
economic stake in segregation. As one student leader put it: the 
Movement must move. 

The times produced one leader, already a far-reaching symbol 
of the Negro struggle, who will probably become the figure around 
whom the Movement, soth student and adult, will gather and unify. 
He is Martin Luther King Jr., the young minister who came out 
of the 1955 Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott with a worldwide repu- 
tation, preaching an old philosophy newly adopted by the American 
Negro. If the application of this philosophy of nonviolence was 
new to the Negro struggle, so was the emphasis on action. 


A® A PROPONENT OF ACTION Martin Luther King has earned 
much student respect. Many Negro leaders stand in awe of 
the students’ power. They are still a little afraid of it. But Dr. 
King is part or it. In an interview with the GUARDIAN in Atlanta 
Oct. 18 he said: “The Movement will continue. We are determined 
to break down the barriers of segregation wherever they exist.” He 
pointed to the probiein of leadership and gave Atlanta as an ex- 
ample: “There are about 15 leaders here with various methods of 
work. Some are ‘accommodating’ Negroes, some are actionists with 
ego problems. ‘there is a large middle-class—people involved in a 
Status-seeking life. They prefer negotiations.” 

Neither the students nor Dr. King deny the value of negotia- 
tions but Dr. King said: ‘The Movement’s aim is to upset the power 
structure. We could have talked to them a long time about deseg- 
regation, but the impact of the sit-ins has done more than talking 
could.” 

The pattern the Movement has established seeins to be: demon- 
strations, negotiations, economic boycott. Dr. King said: “We defi- 
nitely must place our main emphasis on mass action. The Movement 
will lose some of its momentum, drama and prestixe, if we don’t. 


“The Movement is a drama taking place on the stage of the 
world,” Dr. King said. “Gains have been made because: of the roll- 
ing tide of world opinion. The Negro has gained a determination 
of spirit from the determination of Africa and African peoples. 
Longing for freedom and human dignity is part of a worldwide 
struggle.” 

T HOUGH DR. KING IS THE MOVEMENT’S SYMBOL and per- 

haps its unifying force, there are local leaders .in every protest 
area, one or two students and one or more adults. Much of the old 
Negro leadership has not yet adjusted to the explosive force of mass 
action, some are giving quiet support; others are pleased, but not 
yet ready to act. The students say there is room for all in the Move- 
ment—all except the accommodator. The “crisis in leadership,” they 
say, is not a crisis, it is only change—change which has radicalized 
middle-class ideals to such an extent that jail-going is respect- 
able—even honorable. The day after our talk Dr. King and over 
70 Atlanta students went to jail; Georgia was deluged with pro- 
tests and 60 Negro leaders met with Atlanta’s Mayor Hartsfield to 
resolve the segregation problem. As one-old time leader, now an 
active supporter of the new Movement, said: “It’s shaking some 
cobwebs out of some people’s heads.” 


—Joanne Grant 





